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In the summer of 1928 the Halifax 
newspapers broke the story. Aero- 
planes were to be used for the first 
time to search tor minerals in the far 
Canadian North. Guy Blanchet, leader 
of the expedition, tells this remarkable 
story modestly and simply. But his ap- 
preciation of the courage and enter- 
prise of his comrades, his warm feelings 
for the Eskimos, and above all his own 
integrity and strength of character 
light up every page of the narrative. 

Hazards for these pioneer bush-pilots 
were formidable. They had to learn 
the technique of Arctic flying by the 
dangerous process of trial and error in 
machines not designed for such service. 
The polar regions were for a great part 
of the year shrouded in drifting fogs, 
beset by storms and blizzards, locked 
in winter-long night or the uncertain 
dusk of midnight sun. And for the man 
whose plane came down in the Barrens 
survival depended on courage and a 
level head. 

The story might well have ended in 
disaster, for in the autumn of 1929, 
Colonel C.D.H. MacAlpine, Toronto 
principal of the enterprise, and his 
party, who had been visiting the base 
on Hudson Bay, disappeared on their 
way home. Tor anxious weeks the auth- 
or led the search by air for the miss- 
ing planes and men. Now, once more, 
the expedition became headline news 
throughout the world. There was a 
time when it must have seemed reason- 
able to give up hope, when even the 
rescuers themselves were lost. And 
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Departure 



In the early summer of 1928, a three-masted schooner lay at 
one of the great wharves of Halifax. She looked strange and 
obsolete. Her wooden hull, her masts and rigging and diminu- 
tive size contrasted oddly with neighbouring giants of steel 
and steam. 

On closer view she appeared even more odd. Her decks 
were piled high with an ill-assorted cargo stacked lumber, 
big crates stencilled "AEROPLANE, MOT H", whale-boats, 
a converted motor truck with sled runners replacing the front 
wheels. An air of mystery was created not only by the ship but 
by the fact that no one seemed to know anything about her. 

A final addition to her cargo was made when some trucks 
arrived and began unloading case after case of explosives. This, 
by harbour regulations (since the great Halifax explosion of 
1917) required that she leave the harbour at once. 

A tug was standing by impatiently. 

There was a delay occasioned by the arrival of the Captain 
with a bridal party. The ship's engineer had decided at the 
last moment to get married! Once on board he disappeared 
quickly down the engine-room companionway. 

A bell tinkled, lines were cast off, the tug gave a warning 
hoot, and took up the slack of the tow rope. The flag broke 
out at the mizzen-top. From the engine exhaust came the 
hollow staccato of the semi-diesel. A voyage had begun. The 
crowd of interested and curious spectators that had lined the 
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wharf, drifted away. To them it was just another departure. 

At the harbour entrance the tug cast off, but she still had a 
duty to perform. Officials and others had come this far to see 
their friends off. It proved difficult. As the two craft came to- 
gether on a heaving sea, a well-timed step from rail to rail had 
to be risked before the sea parted the ships again. The two 
skippers stormed at one another. Both were relieved when the 
last passenger had been transferred. 

The evening paper broke the story, or as much of it as had 
been released. The ship was carrying an expedition on a voyage 
of discovery. Aeroplanes were to be used for the first time to 
help search for minerals in the Far North. In this way it was 
hoped that regions formerly almost inaccessible could be 
reached. Possibly, large mineral deposits would be found. The 
newspaper made what it could of the sparse information. The 
expedition became a quest for the Golden Fleece. Romance 
was stressedthe dockside bridal party had not gone unnotic- 
ed. Other colourful details were not lacking. There was the 
crew of Newfoundlanders, chosen by the Captain for their 
virtue as sailors, not sea lawyers. He himself came from the 
island from a line of sailors, and his early life had been in sail. 
The story made pleasant reading for a day and was forgotten 
almost at once. 

With the newspaper story, interest in the expedition faded. 
These men would become news again only when they return- 
ed, if they did, with tales of adventure. 

The story had begun many months earlier with a group of 
mining men in Toronto. Minerals rated high in the world 
markets, and these men were keenly alive to the importance 
of them to the development of Northern Canada. A few re- 
liable geologist-explorers had travelled rivers to Hudson Bay 
and along the sea coasts and had reported that rock formations 
seemed promising. But more extensive exploration was need- 
ed. 

Aeroplanes had been successfully used for observation and 
transportation in southern districts. But their range, in those 
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days, was so limited that the vast regions of the North lay 
beyond their reach. They could, however, explore hitherto 
inaccessible country if a base were to be established for them 
far in the North itself. The idea of such a venture made good 
sense: if discoveries were made, mines might well be develop- 
ed. It might be a key to unlock the treasure of the North. 

Chief among those who brought this vision to reality was 
Colonel C. D. H. MacAlpine. He began by convincing his 
mining associates. Capital was abundant and adventurous in 
1928 and the notion of a vast country of untold mineral 
wealth, and of the new instrument the aeroplane which 
might bring it within reach, caught the fancy of the men with 
money. Actual conditions in the sub-Arctics affecting the use 
of aeroplanes were unknown. MacAlpine and his associates 
hoped that the shortness of summer would be offset by the long 
autumn and spring. They planned to set up bases on Hudson 
Bay and the Arctic coast, to store supplies and equipment for 
several years. A ship would have to be bought to carry men and 
supplies to the required points. 

I was asked to take charge of the expedition and make all 
arrangements. These were not simple and if we were to make 
an early start we had not much time. 

First we had to find a ship. 

A shipping firm recommended the Morso. She was an ex- 
rum-runner. In earlier days such ships had carried rum from 
distant places, anchored in "Rum Row" off the American 
coast and sent their cargo ashore in small fast craft. Captain 
Randall, who came to us with the recommendation of the 
same shipping firm, gave the Morso a thorough inspection 
and pronounced himself satisfied. And so we bought her and 
sent her to the shipyard for overhaul. 

Aeroplanes were harder to come by, for few were being built 
in the post-war slump. But at last we found two Fairchilds of 
an early model and two British Moths. The Fairchilds could 
be flown into our northern base; the Moths would go by sea in 
their crates. 
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We estimated very carefully what supplies we would need 
and arranged for their arrival in Halifax by July ist. 

It was not difficult to man the expedition. Captain Randall 
picked his own crew. Capable prospectors and geologists were 
already in the employ of Dominion Explorer Associates, our 
own company. 

By early July, the ship had completed her overhaul, supplies 
had arrived and had been stowed till the deck-load reached 
the lower spars. Men of the Northern party had come aboard 
and had signed on formally as crew. On July yth we set sail. 

The elaborate secrecy had been of little or no use for a rival 
expedition, Northern Aerial Mineral Exploration, by now had 
its own ship and planes ready to set forth. And, on an entirely 
different scale, Cyril Knight had organized a canoe party of 
four men to travel the inland route: Great Slave Lake, Lock- 
hart River and Thelon River to Hudson Bay. 

Our departure was a relief after so many months of planning 
and preparation. Now all that was behind us, and I could look 
forward to what the future might offer on the voyage north. I 
thought about the search for minerals in a little-known wilder- 
nesswest from Hudson Bay, north to the Arctic. I wondered 
what our luck would be as pioneers of air-survey in this region. 
And I thought about meeting th^ Arctic winter and making 
contact with the Eskimos. 

Many months perhaps yearswould pass before we saw 
again the harbour lights of home. 




Voyage north 



We were scarcely clear of the harbour, riding a heavy dead sea 
in the gathering dusk, when the engines stopped. The chief 
engineer, Olie, emerged from the engine-room and repeated 
his earlier warning that the engines would never handle the 
new propeller, it was not properly designed, the engines were 
"yust yunk". 

The Captain stormed. He had accepted the ship after care- 
ful survey and had also supervised the work in the shipyard, 
including the design of the new propeller. We agreed to give 
it another trial. After the engines had cooled, Olie started up 
again. But presently they had to be stopped once more if the 
bearings were to be saved. At this the Captain said that he 
could make the voyage under sail. His previous experience in 
sail and on the quarter-deck of steamships had given him 
little direct contact with engine-rooms, other than expecting 
them to respond to his signals. 

Time was important, our later operations would require 
engine power as well as sails and there were no shipyards north 
of Halifax. I was the one who had to make the difficult decision. 
We must return to Halifax and have the new propeller replac- 
ed with the battered old one. This was indeed a sad anticlimax 
after our brave start. 

We made our way back. Early next morning we dropped 
anchor off the shipyard. As if we had not enough troubles, to 
make it worse this was a Sunday morning and there were the 
harbour regulations about explosives. 

23 
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The Captain took on the painful duty, like the man he was, 
of rousing shipyard officials and with them contacting the Har- 
bour Commissioners. They reluctantly agreed to let us stay in 
harbour provided we unload the dynamite onto a scow with a 
man aboard and set up danger signals. 

Without delay the ship was hauled out. The old propeller 
was reinstalled and we were launched again on the late after- 
noon high tide. This time we crept out of the harbour as un- 
obtrusively as possible. I noted in my diary, "At last we are 
away from the shore headed into the north, the months of 
preparation behind us. The ship with its invaluable cargo is 
performing satisfactorily and we have heard that our two 
planes are ready to set out from New York." 

Both ship and planes were to head for an obscure rendezvous 
on the west coast of Hudson Bay bearing the unhappy name of 
Mistake Bay. 

When I came on deck next morning, the Morso with all 
sails set and engines off was driving through a sparkling blue 
sea; the Nova Scotia coast lay clear to port, and scattered about 
were the sails of fishing-boats. The Captain was pacing the 
quarter-deck in a cheerful mood, a sailor at sea in command of 
his sailing-ship. Paul, the mate, was directing the watch secur- 
ing the deck load and trimming sails. Our ship which had been 
dwarfed by the great docks at Halifax looked more herself on 
the open sea. 

The ship's company was made up of the Captain, mate and 
bos'n; four seamen, a cook and cabin boy, and two engineers. 
In addition there were myself and seven members of our Nor- 
thern party. 

My reflections were interrupted by the appearance of Olie, 
reporting engine trouble again. Fortunately, a fresh fair wind 
made us independent of unreliable engines, and he was able 
to make his repairs in peace. 

In the late afternoon, we sighted a sail ahead which the 
Captain identified as the Duty> a rum-runner whose skipper 
was an old friend of his. The Duty for her part stood out to sea 
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but presently, apparently recognizing us, she hove to. A rendez- 
vous, as I later learned, had been pre-arranged. We overhauled 
her and also hove to. The two sailing-ships idling along in the 
gathering dusk made one think of the old days. 

The Duty's skipper came off in a boat to renew friendship 
with Captain Randall. He wanted to know if we had seen any 
"suspicious" craft for he proposed to land cargo that night. He 
asked what we would take. As his cargo was limited to ten-gal- 
lon kegs of Demerara rum there was not much choice. The 
price was ten dollars a keg. 

Since he was a good sailor and an honest smuggler, we wish- 
ed him a dark night and a safe landing. 

Meanwhile, Olie had corrected the engine trouble and with 
sail and engine we continued on our course up the Nova 
Scotia coast with its twinkling lights warning of danger, or 
offering guidance to harbours. We left the coast at Cape Scat- 
ari, a dangerous headland where many good ships had been 
lost. Beyond that lay the wide crossing of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to Newfoundland. 

A strong wind and heavy sea set our timbers creaking but 
presently this died and a heavy fog closed about us. For two 
nights and a day we idled along with slatting sails and rattling 
blocks. We heard the hooting of other ships but our hand- 
operated horn seemed muffled by fog. Once we saw the lights 
of a liner crossing our bow not far off; it is doubtful if they saw 
or even heard us. Their passengers would scarcely be conscious 
of the conditions of the sea in their rapid course from port to 
port; but in our little ship the sea was intimately about us in 
our voyage towards little-known waters, troubled by ice, where 
we had to find harbour on an unknown coast. 

Captain Randall's stories helped pass the tedious hours of 
drifting in the fog. His had been an adventurous life, though 
he made light of its difficulties and dangers. As a boy he had 
been in small sailing-ships; then as a soldier he had fought in 
the South African War. Then back to sea in steam, and in the 
First World War he had had charge of a fleet of armed trawlers 
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off the Norwegian coast, watching for interned enemy ships at- 
tempting to make a dash for home waters. His tolerant esti- 
mates of his distance off the coast had led to a number of cap- 
tures in neutral waters to the fury of enemy captains but to the 
secret delight of his admiral. 

His rum-running experiences had not been too happy 
though adventurous. Clean enough at sea, when delivering 
cargo and dealing with unprincipled agents ashore the work 
was unpleasant. To such men life and law meant little if they 
proved an obstacle to " trade". The Captain had been glad to 
join a venture for which his knowledge of ship, sea, and ice 
made him invaluable, and in which he was to share in any 
profits that might result. Genial in the cabin, an excellent 
companion on his quarter-deck, he was when occasion called 
for it granite-faced and courageous. 

When the fog cleared we found the Cape Ray light (mark- 
ing the southwest tip of Newfoundland) and sailed up the 
narrowing sea towards its northwest point at the Straits of 
Belle Isle, past the rusting remains of the battleship Raleigh. 
All her armament and strength of hull had not saved her from 
fog and an iron-bound coast. As we passed Belle Isle we ran 
into a peculiar sort of low-lying fog. Visibility was nil from 
the deck but from the crow's nest the sky was clear and we 
could see the funnels of a liner and the upperworks of our 
first iceberg. 

These strange wanderers, born on the Arctic Islands, were 
being carried south to seas much too warm for them. Carved 
by sun and sea, often into fantastic shapes, they passed slowly 
by us, probably never to be seen again as they gave their Arctic 
ice to freshen the sea. They were to be our constant compan- 
ions in our passage up The Labrador. 

As well as ice and fog, we had two other problems. Olie re- 
ported that the pump was not going satisfactorily, which meant 
we had to use an ancient hand-pump that needed six men to 
work it. Then we found that in addition to some minor leak, 
there was a great deal of oil in the bilge. We had sacrificed our 
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main water vessel (a looo-gallon tank of rum-runner days) for 
fuel oil. We decided that the oil must be leaking from an un- 
closed cock at the bottom of this tank, but we could not reach 
it with the deck-load and tightly packed cargo. There was no 
alternative but to pump the oil into the sea. This loss of oil was 
a serious matter; and our limited supply of water forced us to 
run into Battle Harbour on The Labrador where we replenish- 
ed it by the primitive method of boat and cask. 

Our course now ran between the rugged coast of The Labra- 
dor with reef-filled waters lying off it, and the ice stream 
carried southward by the Arctic current with its icebergs and 
pan ice which held a varying distance off the coast. The Cap- 
tain had travelled these waters before, and had chosen this 
route as offering the earliest chance of an entrance through 
Hudson Straits. He was aware of the possible dangers from 
reefs and ice and took every precaution. I felt satisfied that he 
knew what he was about and relied on his judgment. 

This inside passage avoids much of the force of the Arctic 
current, and it adds interest with its views of coastal mountains 
and scattered islands with their peculiar names The Three 
Brothers, The Hen and Chickens, Reef Reported Here. To 
starboard we had a constantly changing panorama of the drift- 
ing ice. 

One morning the Captain called me to come, and as he put 
it, "smell land". We were passing through a tickle, a narrow 
passage between an island and the coast. The smell of the sea 
as landsmen know it is what sailors call the smell of land, for 
it is chiefly the stench of marine vegetation cast up by wind 
and tide. 

Here there was a picturesque village in a sheltered cove. 
Many fishing-boats were at anchor, and like a mother hen, a 
Spanish cargo-boat was loading fish for fast-days in its home 
country. A boat sped out and presented us with baskets of cod 
fresh from the sea. These people lived a divided life: summer 
fishing at the edge of the ice, and winter at the Newfoundland 
outports, where their women tended potato patches and cared 
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for the cow and pigs. It was a good if rugged life and produced 
a fine race of people. Unfortunately, the younger ones were 
drifting away, seeking an easier way of life in other countries. 

We continued up the coast, sometimes with a fair wind, but 
once with a storm out of the north which drove us back over 
hard-won miles. As we advanced northward, daylight length- 
ened till the twilight met the dawn. There was a brief pause 
while the sun was just below the horizon the "white night" as 
it is called. No stars were visible, the land lost its details and 
our icebergs took on a ghostly appearance. Only the sunlight 
brings out their colours and contrasting light and shade. 

Still on our northerly course along The Labrador we saw 
the coast recede; Cape Chidley was in sight. It marked the 
entrance to Hudson Straits. Here the ice stream closed in with 
its pan ice, the spring discharge from Hudson Bay and the 
north. We sailed up to the ice but the Captain decided it was 
too heavily massed to allow us to cross to the northerly en- 
trance (usually considered the safest) by the Baffinland coast. 
He decided to risk the southern route by Gray Straits, rarely 
used in the early season. It was a bold move, but we had seen 
little ice carried by the ebb through Gray Straits. We entered 
with the flood in late evening between the gloomy mass of 
Chidley and the treacherous islands and reefs of the Buttons. 
The tide carried us swiftly and our engines gave us the steer- 
age way which sailing-ships of earlier days did not have. 

The sea was almost clear beyond the Straits but the ice glint 
ahead threatened trouble. It was not long before we found a 
complete barrier of ice enclosing us and filling Ungava Bay. 
There was no wind. We cut the engines and drifted with the 
tide till morning. The Straits were now filled with ice and we 
were being carried towards the Buttons. 

Engines were started and from the crow's nest the Captain 
picked a course, first through loose ice then, following leads, 
through heavy masses. We took many blows that would have 
been too much for an ordinary cargo-boat but our oak hull 
with its greenheart sheathing suffered no damage, except loss 
of paint. 
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We cleared into an open sea. The north wind was driving 
the ice so we headed for the Baffinland coast; and when we 
left the ice, saw no more of it on our voyage. Unquestionably, 
this was a good ice year. Moreover, our skipper knew ice and 
his ship. He would take risks but with full knowledge and 
good judgment. 

It was Saturday. Our skipper preserved the old custom "Grog 
Night and all is well". The bos'n led the crew to the cabin, one 
at a time. There the Captain met them in a friendly spirit, 
offering each a generous ration of rum which they downed, 
and leaving with a "Thank you, sir", made way for the next 
man. Only Tony the cook showed immediate effects. His 
tongue was loosened, his hands became eloquent and out of his 
memory or imagination came strange tales of his remarkable 
life on land and sea in which romance had played an import- 
ant part. 

And now a message came through on our wireless saying 
that our planes were in difficulties held up en route for spare 
parts and mechanical overhauls. 

We had entered the Straits but once clear of the pack ice 
we were faced with new problems. We needed Eskimos to 
assist in unloading, and again we had to fill our water tanks. 
The Captain decided to run into Wakeham Bay, a fiord-like 
break in the Ungava coast. The Labrador presents a rugged 
face to the Straits but behind this there is a country of rolling 
hills like the heather-clad highlands of Scotland. At the head 
of the bay, tucked in a fold of the hills, a tiny village of white- 
washed houses with red and green roofs stretches along the 
shore. As we approached we saw a speck set out from shore to 
meet us: an Eskimo in his kayak. He came aboard and directed 
us to an anchorage, as one accustomed to ships and strangers 
and pleased to be of service. This first meeting with an Eskimo 
was a foretaste of our future relations with his people. A more 
cheerful, friendly race would be hard to find. 

While the mate looked after the watering from a mountain 
stream, we went ashore and met the traders and police. We 
were their first visitors from "outside" and they were eager to 
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hear the news. When we asked for natives to help us, neither 
the police nor the traders were at first willing to let their 
people be taken across the great bay to a country unfamiliar 
to them. But at last they agreed to "lend" us four men, two to 
be returned that year and two the following. This time of 
year, following their winter trapping, was the Eskimo holiday 
period. Fish and seals were abundant and fox skins could be 
exchanged for many fine things with the traders. 

When the watering was completed our Eskimos came 
aboard. We found that in securing four helpers (and their 
families), we had nineteen additional people, a dog, two pups, 
and a kayak. There was now not an inch left unoccupied on 
deck. With any other people the problems of shelter and food 
might have been difficult, but Eskimos are accustomed to look 
out for themselves. They found quarters in the boats and in 
cave-like holes in the deck-load; for meals, a great pot of mulli- 
gan and a bag of biscuits satisfied them. 

We set out in a bright moonlit night, a fair wind driving us 
along past Cape Wolstenholme. We were entering Hudson 
Bay. 

After clearing the barrier of ice, the crossing of Hudson Bay 
presented little difficulty. As land went down behind us, I 
thought of the stirring events which had led to the discovery 
and exploration of this great land-locked sea. Henry Hudson 
had been set adrift by his mutinous crew not far from here. 
Many other expeditions had followed. Every break in the west- 
ward coastline had been explored in the search for the Straits 
of Anian of the Spanish charts, till all hope ended at Repulse 
Bay. Merchants followed and added to the dangers of ice and 
storm the rivalry of trade and all that it entailed. 

Through the efforts of explorers, merchants extending their 
trade, and navies fighting to support national claims, Hudson 
Bay became known in its waters and coasts; and so our little 
expedition was able to sail confidently across it. The day had 
passed when new seas and lands could be discovered. We could 
only add details and search for new resources. 
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We made our first landfall at the southerly tip of Coats 
Island, a spot named Carey's Swans' Nest. The best names are 
those given by the natives of the country. Next are those that 
are descriptive in an imaginative way, or that commemorate 
an event, like "The Bay of God's Mercy". This was the bay 
where Captain Back's ship, the Terror, was helplessly caught 
in the ice in dangerous waters when a sudden change of wind 
carried her to safer waters. Perhaps the worst names are those 
after a principal or an obscure member of a party. Such names 
are scattered like a blight around the world. 

An automatic light had been set at the Swans' Nest some 
years before, sending its feeble rays across an empty sea through 
one summer and on into an Arctic night. Finally it had dim- 
med and died. Perhaps a wandering Polar bear or an Arctic 
fox had gazed at it in astonishment; otherwise it had lived and 
died unnoticed. 

We used the London Board of Trade medicine-chest which 
the Morso, under British registry, was obliged to carry. It re- 
duced diagnosis and treatment of illness to such simplicity that 
one realized what a fraud ordinary medical practice really was. 
In the chest were about ten numbered bottles of liquids or 
pills. There was a book describing symptoms and prescribing 
the proper medicine: number one disease to be treated with 
number one medicine. The Captain officiated and did not en- 
courage lead-swingers. The doses were strong and patients 
seldom returned for a second. They recovered. The cure for 
seasickness was number five, green medicine! After the storm, 
sufferers were given this treatment and in most cases it was 
effective. 

I remember only one simpler cure which I found at a trad- 
er's outpost. It was called, "Dr. Gordon's Elixir, good for all 
ailments internal and external of man or beast". It must have 
been efficient, for all my patients recovered, but perhaps the 
healthy outdoor life or the dread of another treatment had 
something to do with it. 

We carried our hazy horizon with us while a rising wind 
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threatened a gale. As we drove across an open sea, south of 
Southampton Island and Ne Ultra Straits, even Paul the mate 
was pleased with the performance of the ship under storm 
canvas. Unfortunately, although the storm was driving us to- 
wards our destination, we could not approach an unknown 
coast, beset with shoals and reefs, with an on-shore wind. We 
had to heave to and ride the storm for two days. A compara- 
tively small sailing-ship, hove to on a quartering course into 
the wind, not only rolls down from one wave but at the same 
time rises to meet the next one. A combined roll and pitch is 
most unsettling. 

Inside the cabin at least I felt secure, but on deck the wild 
scene was dismaying. With the wheel lashed and storm sails 
set, the ship sailed herself, neither advancing nor retreating 
but with a certain drift to leeward. Great seas met the low sky 
and came lunging at us. The ship charged down the slope of 
one wave, struggled up the next. There were bad moments 
when her bow buried itself. Then, as she broke clear, the wave 
would pass over with angry licks at the deck-load. The wind 
screamed in the ratlines and stays, adding its voice to the crash 
of the waves. The Captain joined me on deck, balancing easily 
to the motion of the ship. 

I shouted, "Bad storm?" 

But he only laughed and shouted back at me. 

"This is nothing at all either for wind or sea!" 

He put his mouth close to my ear and roared against the 
wind, "Why, in my young days a winter gale meant we had to 
handle frozen sails and icy spars! A slip meant death!" 

He looked back with regret to the old times of sail. "In those 
days," he was fond of saying, "we were real sailors. And that 
was the life we chose. But times have changed. The sailor has 
been replaced by the mechanic. . . . Even the old words of 
command have been forgotten." 

Under his capable guidance we weathered the gale. Green 
complexions gradually assumed a more ruddy hue. We had 
been carried south, but as we were not sure how far, we worked 
our way north till we caught a glimpse of the sun and could 
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fix our latitude. Then we stood westward for Mistake Bay, our 
destination. 

Presently the cry of "Land!" rang from the masthead. Soon 
afterwards we could see from the deck a group of faint blue 
mounds rising from the sea, the Sir Bibby Islands on the chart. 
They masked the entrance to a wide bay which had often been 
entered by searchers for the Northwest Passage. Luke Fox, 
bearing letters from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor of Japan, 
had been there and waggishly named the confusion of islands, 
"Briggs his Mathematiks". A hundred years later the bay was 
visited by a trader who rediscovered the islands and renamed 
them after his principals Sir Bibby, Jones, Merry and one 
he named Ivik, meaning walrus. 

When approaching an unknown coast, more can be read 
from the sea bottom than from any land visible from the mast- 
head. At one hundred fathoms, we knew we were still in the 
Hudson Bay deeps, at fifty fathoms we cut down to half speed, 
and at thirty fathoms a boat was sent ahead to sound with an 
eight fathom hand-line. I joined the mate in this. We found 
two shoals and a reef, and then what we thought was the main- 
land proved to be an island. Ivik Island was well named for 
as we passed it we saw groups of these ungainly beasts fighting 
and dashing at remarkable speed on their small flippers. Once 
when we paused to take a sounding, an old bull approached 
our boat, perhaps only curious. There was a chance he might 
have attacked us with his formidable tusks and we kept a wary 
eye on him. 

We led the ship to an anchorage at Ivik Island, then searched 
for a channel by which we could bring her to the mainland. 
We found one leading to a conspicuous triangular island be- 
yond which a passage through a group of rocky islands led to 
a protected bay with good anchorage. At its extremity a brook 
discharged across a sandy beach. Here were essentials: an ap- 
proach, a harbour, a landing beach and, above all, fresh water. 

"There is everything here," said the Captain genially. He 
was not going to have to stay here. 

I agreed that we had the essentials, but land and seascape 
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seemed to me desolate. Low islands closed the view, small hills 
scarcely rose above the bleak tundra. This was to be our 
home for many months, we did not know how many. It offered 
little to the eye and its possibilities remained to be sought. If 
a mine were developed near by, the place might become a 
metropolis. If not, it might not achieve even the importance 
of a diminutive ghost town. No one could foretell which it was 
to be. 
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Building a base 



The Morso lay at anchor half a mile off the tidal beach. 

The Eskimos were landed. They ran about like children, de- 
lighted to be on shore. They, at least, were pleased with a place 
so different from their own hilly country. We laughed at their 
choice of a camp-site, but later we learned why they had chos- 
en the boulder ridge. 

The ship seemed safer once the dynamite was ashore. It had 
always been a danger. We made two caches of it, one on each 
side of the inlet half a mile from our building site. And there 
they probably remain today, moss-covered and forgotten. 

Our first evening was dreary. A thin fog permitted only 
broken glimpses of desolate shore; and the absence of the 
familiar sounds of the ship in motion accentuated the silence. 

Unloading a ship at a dock with trained stevedores and 
mechanical equipment is an arduous task at best, and lighter- 
ing ashore with proper scows and wharves is more difficult still. 
But our task was much harder: transferring an awkward, mis- 
cellaneous cargo from the ship to a shallow beach washed by a 
twelve-foot tide. Our method was to rush the various craft in 
at high tide, unload, and leave before they were beached. 
Lumber had to be rafted ashore. It had not dried by the time 
we began to build with it. This caused trouble in construction, 
and later there was more trouble when frost caused shrinkage. 

The confusion on deck had now been transferred whole- 
sale to the beach. Here our Eskimos gave invaluable help. Sort- 
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ing was almost impossible but we managed to gather the 
perishables into a forty-by-forty tent, heavily reinforced and 
secured by timber, coal sacks, and gasoline drums. 

Our four Eskimos handled the beach work with Sagiak a 
fine intelligent man as their leader. Poor old Gomuk was 
still suffering from "No. 5 Disease" of the ship's Medical Book, 
and was useless. Tiarra and Muck had been post servants and 
so knew something of the ways of white men. None had any 
English but they were good at pantomime. The women seldom 
appeared, but Tiarra's little boy, whom we called Sampson, 
always joined the working-party. He would carry anything 
that he could lift and pull, using any rope on which he could 
find a hand-hold. I liked working with my Eskimo stevedores. 
They gave excellent service and would turn out cheerfully at 
any hour, day or night. 

Unloading went on with the tides. The deck-load disappear- 
ed and then hatches were broken open. The snowmobile was 
a strange-looking object on the beach; the piles of cases and 
sacks, and rows of barrels and gasoline drums grew day by day. 
When I looked at the ship I wondered where it had all come 
from. Yet seeing the stuff on shore made me wonder what we 
should do with it all. 

We had heard nothing of our planes since our arrival at 
Tavani, but on the third evening while we were working cargo 
the cry of "aeroplane" brought us all on deck. The unmistake- 
able drone of an engine was coming from the south and pres- 
ently we sighted it a single plane where there should have 
been two! Soon we were observed and after circling to study 
the landing, the plane alighted. It was Sutton, and as he taxied 
alongside his first words were, "Have you seen Broatch?" (Our 
other pilot.) He was worried when we told him we had not, 
for they had left Churchill together. Broatch liked lots of air 
room and had climbed high while Sutton had kept low along 
the coast. A cloud bank had separated them and Sutton had 
continued alone. The most likely explanation was that Broatch 
had taken a short cut through the Sir Bibby Islands and missed 
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us, but it seemed hardly likely that he would have passed Term 
Point, the northerly limit of Mistake Bay. We decided to wait 
till morning before searching. 

That night Sutton told us of their flight from New York. 
While we had slowly but steadily ploughed our way north, the 
aeroplanes had made a succession of dashes across the country, 
but their pauses along the way had lost them the race. Their 
planes were equipped with pontoons which had forced them 
to follow waterways. Their stops had included cities and sum- 
mer resorts, outlying villages and spots in the wilderness. It 
seemed to me that their delays for weather and engine trouble 
had been accepted too easily, but most of the last thousand 
miles of their flight had pioneered new airways and they had 
brought a good spirit to it. As Sutton told us of his adventures 
he made light of what must have been very anxious times for 
him. Navigation, after all, was difficult and any engine trouble 
might have had serious consequences. 

Next morning Sutton and I set out to search the coast and 
almost at once saw a small yellow dot in a sheltered inlet. We 
landed beside it and Broatch lost no time in informing us that 
it was we who must be lost for he was exactly at the agreed-on 
spot! On our return I made a short flight to get a bird's-eye 
view of the country. From a mile up it appeared inexpressibly 
bleak. The sea met the land in a ragged coast; lakes of all sizes 
and shapes filled every depression. We appeared to have 
stumbled into one of the few navigable harbours along the 
coast. 

The voyage of the Morso and the flight of the planes were 
important preliminaries, the building of our winter quarters 
was not yet urgent, but the real work that confronted us was 
the search for minerals and every effort was made to start this 
work at once. While prospectors studied parts of the coast 
travelling by whale-boat, and other nearby areas which they 
reached by plane, long reconnaissance flights were made inland 
by our geologists to get general views of the virgin country. In 
this way we put into operation our main plan of aerial search 
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for regions whose topography looked promising. Prospectors 
were then to be flown to these areas as they became available. 

Even on these first flights we found that much could be read 
from our observations. Great stretches of tundra-covered land 
with little or no rock showing could be eliminated at once. 
Much smaller areas of rocky country could be roughly classed 
as either unfavourable for minerals, or promising. More in- 
frequently there was ground that could be recognized at once 
as bearing minerals. Stains of rust (gossan cap) showed the 
presence of iron ore which might include copper and nickel. 
White streaks betrayed the quartz veins in which gold might 
occur. 

During the two weeks while the Morso was unloading, our 
general plan began to take shape. On our maps we plotted 
flight lines; we marked in colour the areas selected for ground 
study, and wrote "Discard" on areas which held no promise. 
Great stretches beyond the range of our observation we left 
blank, except for the roughing in of a conspicuous lake or 
prominent hills that we had sighted in the distance. All land- 
marks, we knew, were important. They would be needed to 
assist us in later operations as most of the country was com- 
pletely unmapped. Careful navigation and keen observation 
were essential. 

By August i5th much country had been covered in this 
way, and enough areas had been chosen to occupy our men for 
several months. Ground parties had already been flown to some 
of them. Field-work as planned was well under way. The pros- 
pectors were keen on their work; the pilots were doing an ex- 
cellent job and an air of optimism prevailed. We hoped for 
early discoveries to encourage not only our principals but the 
men in the field. 

Meanwhile most of our cargo had been unloaded, except 
for the coal: our Eskimo longshoremen had done good work, 
meeting the boats each tide and gathering up stores that were 
scattered along the beach. 

By now harbour and shore had resolved themselves into 
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familiar outlines: our encampment and the little brook, the 
one hill a mile away, Triangle Island and the reefs that enclos- 
ed the bay. We had named our winter quarters Tavani, an 
Eskimo word meaning "a little way off". There was already an 
inhabited air about it. The ship lay at anchor. Aeroplanes 
came and went or swung at their moorings. Macgregor the 
cook had set up his stove and tables in the big tent. There was 
activity on the beach and in the Eskimo camp. Women and 
children showed by their lively presence that this was not just 
a male camp. 

I decided to take advantage of the fine weather and establish 
a base at Baker Lake. This was at the head of Chesterfield 
Inlet, which lay 75 miles north of us and penetrated inland 
150 miles. At the mouth of the Inlet is the settlement of Ches- 
terfield and at the west end of Baker Lake is the outpost of 
that name. 

I did not foresee any problem navigating Hudson Bay to 
Chesterfield, but no ship the size of the Morso had ever sailed 
up the Inlet. There might be some danger there. We would 
have to get the best information available at the Chesterfield 
settlement and secure Eskimo pilots. 

It was the middle of August; the short northern summer 
was far advanced. Days were shortening and stars now appear- 
ed in the night sky. Winds were light and usually from the 
east. Autumn was not far off. We did not know how it would 
affect flying and field-work. It was good to be away from the 
tedious work of unloading, to feel the ship alive again, now 
with cleared decks and with only the essential crew to handle 
her. 

Captain Randall was in high spirits. He even organized a 
dramatic scene for me to film with my movie camera. He was 
a good actor. Old Art, the able seaman, did quite well but 
neither Paul nor Olie entered into the spirit. The cabin boy 
who had a part that required him to cringe with gaping mouth 
said he did not want to look like that. 

We held to safe waters off the coast and so missed its details 
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Corbett and Rankin Inlets, and Baker's Foreland which were 
later to become so important in our flights and winter travel. 
We did see Marble Island, gleaming white on the horizon. 
There, two hundred years before, an expedition searching 
for the source of the copper used by the Indians, had wintered. 
All had died of scurvy and starvation. In the annals of the 
Arctic one reads of so many brave men who failed and died 
because they could not learn to survive in an unfamiliar en- 
vironment. They suffered from the extreme climate while the 
natives lived in health and comfort; they starved where an 
Eskimo could feast. One must meet conditions in the Far 
North as the native Eskimos do; or else bring in the materials 
of life "outside" wood, coal, food, clothing, and the means 
of transport; but even then only a restricted life is possible. 
We passed Baker's Foreland during the night and stood off 
the islands that mask Chesterfield in the early morning. A 
police motor boat met us and guided us to an anchorage. There 
was little wind and we rode peacefully. But there was no shel- 
ter from easterly winds, the anchorage was poor and most of 
the coast was rugged. In much the same way as we had done 
i the people here had arrived by ship with their supplies. The 
settlement had grown up on a narrow strip of sand between 
tHe sea and a lake. The buildings huddled together in three 
groups traders, mission, and police. Here were the first three 
influences to reach a primitive people trade, a new spiritual 
outlook, and strange ideas of responsibility and conduct. Un- 
fortunately these influences are all very unsettling to the 
natives and by the time they had become "civilized" there 
were few of them left to enjoy it. Evolution should come slow- 
ly: too sudden changes to body, mind or spirit disturb some 
essential balance and produce a demoralizing sense of inferior- 
ity. 

We went ashore to seek advice about our projected passage 
up the Inlet. We were told there was no reason why it could 
not be done with good Eskimo pilots and due regard to the 
state of the tide. The tidal currents were rapid and dangerous, 
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surging through the narrow places, turbulent where an island 
divided the channel. 

I met members of the Eskimo tribe in whose country we 
had settled at Tavani, and talked to their leader, an old man 
named Nigvik. He told me that he knew the place where we 
had landed and that his people passed the mid-winter there. 
He seemed amused at my request that he should hunt caribou 
for us but agreed to do so. His people were about to leave for 
a walrus hunt at Ivik Island. It was their custom to make a kill 
there for their winter dog feed during the mating season when 
many walrus climb onto low islands and are almost helpless. 
He said the stormy season was at hand and no one could count 
the sleeps of a sea voyage; but he thought that before the sec- 
ond moon was full, they would reach our encampment and 
make their cache there before setting out for the caribou 
plains. 

It was from the goodness of his heart that he was willing to 
help strangers sojourning in his country. He made no bargain, 
nor did he ask for anything in return. The arrangement was 
vague but I felt a confidence in this old man which proved to 
be well-founded when later on he became my friend and travel- 
ling companion on many winter journeys by komatik and 
igloo. These people seldom visited the trading-post, but lived 
as their forefathers had done, wandering about the country 
seeking food according to the season on land or sea. They 
were picturesque in their caribou clothing with their long 
hair falling to their shoulders. Nigvik himself was a spirit con- 
troller or angeco and his people observed the ancient taboos 
by which evil influences were warded off or spirits propitiated. 

Eskimos have a strong taboo against cannibalism. Peoples 
depending on hunting for a livelihood and often exposed to 
starvation have need for this protection. Anyone guilty of this 
crime was regarded with horror and became an outcast. There 
was a girl at Chesterfield who was the sole survivor of a family 
who had suffered famine on the caribou plains and she had 
survived only by breaking this taboo. None of her people 
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would have anything to do with her and she was tolerated 
there only through the protection of the police by whom she 
was employed. 

We spent a day making preparations, finding pilots and 
giving the chief a chance to check his engines. The fine weather 
broke and a rising east wind made us anxious to get away from 
our exposed anchorage. The Inlet is fifteen miles wide at its 
mouth and holds a fairly straight westerly course. Our pilots, 
Noya and Angoty, knew their job but neither spoke any Eng- 
lish. For interpreter we had an Eskimo girl who had been 
brought up by a missionary in the south as one of his family, 
but she had since married one of the police natives and return- 
ed to Eskimo ways. They made a picturesque group, gathered 
about the helmsman, especially as the interpreter carried a 
baby on her back inside her caribou coat. The men gave the 
course with an assurance which inspired confidence. 

We drove before a strong wind with the tide and made good 
progress. The tide turned at dusk and we headed to a group 
of low islands for an anchorage for we could not travel against 
the ebb. Just as we were feeling our way among reefs, the 
engines died! The chief reported that they would be out of 
commission for several hours. The tide carried us out to deep 
water and we had to anchor in fifty fathoms (our rum-running 
equipment provided for deep sea anchorages). Here we spent 
a bad night. The anchor dragged and caught with sharp jerks. 
The wind drove us up the Inlet, while the tide pulled us down 
close to a bad shore. This was a bad start for what should have 
been an interesting voyage. If anything happened to the ship, 
our winter quarters would be without coal and, on the other 
hand, if we did not reach Baker Lake our plans for the next 
year would be upset. I talked the situation over with the Cap- 
tain in the grey light of a stormy dawn. Putting on his grim 
"sea face", he said that if necessary he could bring us through 
by sail. 

By morning, the chief had made some repairs and he kept 
the engines in service by working with them when the tide was 
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against us. We continued up the Inlet as the tides permitted. 
The shores of low, rocky hills drew together as we advanced. 
Many rocky islets told of the irregular floor and suggested 
reefs, but our pilots guided us safely through them, past the 
bad waters off Quoich River, through the passage at the re- 
versing falls, at slack tide with only a few feet beneath our 
keel; then we passed the shoals into the broad expanse of 
Baker Lake. 

This inlet had offered a bright hope to early navigators 
searching for the Northwest Passage. It conformed in latitude 
and character to the Spaniard's Straits of Anian. Captain 
Christopher sailed up it in the Hope and his voyage is recorded 
in the names of two headlands Hope's Advance, when 
optimism prevailed, and Hope's Farthest when the narrowness 
of the passage and freshness of the water dashed his own hopes. 

We made the forty-mile crossing of Baker Lake and anchor- 
ed at the little settlement at its west end. The low, rocky hills 
of the Inlet are replaced there by high, rolling, drift country, 
more varied, and supporting a livelier vegetation, for the effect 
of Hudson Bay is tempered. This outpost is isolated during 
most of the year; vast stretches of wilderness surround it and 
access from the sea is closed by ice during many months. But, 
small and remote as it was, the life and habits of far countries 
had been brought to it. At the trading-post one might have 
been back in the Orkneys. The Fathers at the Roman Catholic 
Mission had brought the speech and customs of the south of 
France, and at the Anglican Mission there was something of 
the atmosphere of an English vicarage. Eskimo topeks were 
clustered about the buildings of the white men. 

While we were there, the law played a Gilbert and Sullivan 
comedy. An Eskimo had been charged with stealing fish from 
a Mission cache, and he and witnesses and relations were gath- 
ered for the trial. We had brought the "Court" with us from 
Chesterfield in the person of a police officer and as we were 
anxious to speed our unloading, principals and witnesses were 
loaned to us as stevedores between sessions. The contents of 
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our locker made adjournments simple. Cargo came rumbling 
ashore, the trial progressed to an ending satisfactory to all; and 
as the "Court" was returning with us, unloading and the trial 
ended simultaneously. The whole affair would have been 
harmless if it had not been for the delay it caused in the im- 
portant autumn caribou hunt by the natives. Few caribou were 
killed that season and the Eskimos had to face the period of 
the short days with empty meat caches and poor fur clothing. 

Among the Eskimos there, were people belonging to inland 
tribes who' were practically untouched by civilization. One 
man had an unusual serenity of expression. He was smoking 
a pipe which was so unusual that I traded it from him. The 
bowl was a section of caribou back-bone and the stem was an 
empty shell. The taste of the tobacco may be imagined. 

The return to Chesterfield was made in bad weather but 
without trouble. We found caribou abundant along the north 
shore of the Inlet, hastening westward to the autumn gather- 
ing. I left the ship with Noya and one of the sailors to hunt 
them. We managed to kill several. While we were packing the 
meat to the boat, the tide dropped and left us stranded. The 
ship had passed and by the time we were launched she was al- 
most out of sight. We started in pursuit. We had got wet 
launching the boat, the day was cold with a steady drizzle, and 
we became thoroughly chilled. Though we made better time 
than the Morso, it soon became apparent that if we did not 
reach her before the tide turned, we should be caught by the 
flood. The wind freshened, which made our situation worse. 
The tide turned, with the Morso, still five miles away, heading 
for an anchorage. We managed to run in to shore where we 
spent a cold, miserable, wet night watching the boat. We reach- 
ed the ship in the grey of the dawn and our supply of fresh 
meat barely saved us from derision. 

We arrived at Chesterfield with a bright sky and a fair wind. 
The skipper went ashore to report to Customs. A fine morning 
passed while we swung at anchor. Then I received a wireless 
message that a plane with Colonel MacAlpine and company 
officials was due to arrive at Tavani at any moment. As it was 
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important for me to be there, I did an unpardonable thing I 
sent the mate ashore to advise the Captain of this message and 
to stress the importance of taking advantage of wind and tide 
to reach Tavani as soon as possible. 

Presently the boat returned. I could see by the Captain's 
grimness that he was furious. He asked me to come to his cabin. 
There, banging the table with his fist, he shouted that this was 
the first time he had ever been hauled off the shore. I tried to 
explain why it was so important for me to be at Tavani when 
the planes arrived. At last he relaxed, and we shook hands, but 
it was some time before he could forget the incident. The mate 
perhaps did not deliver my message in the most diplomatic 
manner. This was one of the few occasions when Captain 
Randall and I found ourselves in an important disagreement. 
The ship was his chief interest, but the project as a whole had 
to be mine. 

We made a fine run down the coast with a clear sky and 
fresh breeze. In the short time that we had been away the 
buildings had been given a more finished appearance. Smoke 
curled from a chimney and doors and windows shut out the 
wilderness. What had been a camp was now home. Macgregor 
served dinner on a table. Double-deck bunks had been set up. 
Even a radio had been installed. 

The Colonel's party arrived that afternoon in two planes. 
The pioneering route of Broatch and Sutton was now an air- 
way by which our visitors had flown from the world of affairs 
to Tavani. Already Tavani was just a place on the map in a 
simple day's flight. We had an established base of operation 
from which aeroplanes were making flights about the country, 
on reconnaissance and transporting prospectors. Hopes for 
success were high. 

Instead of returning by the direct route to Churchill and 
Winnipeg, the Colonel planned to fly through the interior, to 
Baker Lake and thence by Thelon and Dubawnt rivers to Lake 
Athabaska. This would take him over much of the country of 
our future operations. 

It was an ambitious flight, but fortune favoured it with 
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perfect weather and wide views of the country. Perhaps the 
trip was too easy and created an impression that flying in the 
sub-Arctics was simple. It led to over-confidence in later flights 
when Colonel MacAlpine encountered the hazards of low 
cloud fields and Arctic gales. It is best to begin a new exper- 
ience with hard lessons. 

This flight at any rate was successful and permitted Colonel 
MacAlpine and his associates to see for themselves the country 
and the bases that had been established. And they had learnt 
at first hand how field operations were progressing. 

The last of the cargo was discharged and boulder ballast 
was stowed. For some days the crew helped with heavy work 
ashore: setting up the wireless masts and engine; constructing 
buildings; and a general clean-up on the beach. The men were 
capable and willing not just as sailors, but also as longshore- 
men and carpenters. As Captain Randall had said, they were 
not sea lawyers. 

By the middle of September the essential work was done. 
The Captain was anxious to set out on his return before the 
stormy season. On the fifteenth the homeward pendant was 
flown and the familiar air of a chanty came to us as sails were 
hoisted. As the Morso stood out to sea, I flew with Broatch and 
circled over her, wigwagging BON VOYAGE, then headed up 
the coast. On our return, we could see the setting sun shining 
on her sails, far out to sea. 

With the departure of the Morso, we lost Sagiak and Gomuk. 
They had completed their engagement and would return to 
Wakeham Bay. Sagiak had been invaluable as a leader of our 
Eskimos, always cheerful, capable and willing, but poor old 
Gomuk had never recovered from number five disease. This 
left us with Muck and Tiarra and their families who were to 
stay another year. 

Reluctantly, I swallowed the anchor and accepted life 
ashore. 




Autumn flights 



For better or worse, we were settled for the winter. Our planes 
were to carry on as long as possible and then fly out with the 
men not wintering. We hoped to have our own wireless in 
operation shortly to give us contact with the outside again, 
and to provide us with electric lights while its engine was run- 
ning. 

September was dull and mild. Great fields of low stratus 
clouds, formed from mists rising from Hudson Bay, drifted 
across the country with the winds. They blanketed the land 
and much of the time made flying impossible. Clouds were 
often too low to fly under, and, above them, although we might 
be in bright sunlight, we lost contact with the ground for navi- 
gation and landings. 

We learned the hard way of the limitations of autumn for 
aerial exploration. Broatch and Sutton flew when they could, 
transporting field parties to selected areas, often with no cer- 
tainty of when they could return. Prospectors did their best 
but their range of operation from the point of landing was 
limited. Rain and high wind made work difficult and their 
prospecting was disappointingly unproductive. 

One discovery was made, a deposit of nickel in Rankin Inlet, 
but we found it had already been staked. Cyril Knight's canoe 
party of four men had claimed the discovery a few days before. 

It was hard luck for our men. The formation had been 
spotted from the plane but bad flying weather had caused de- 
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lay in bringing prospectors just too late. The canoe party de- 
served great credit for making the long journey, so difficult and 
dangerous in their small craft. The same bad weather that had 
delayed our men had forced them ashore at a point where their 
prospecting had led to the find. 

Jack Wilson, in charge of the Knight party, told us 
that on their way down Thelon River they had found the 
cabin in which Jack Hornby and two young companions had 
starved to death two years before. The last survivor, Hornby's 
young nephew, Christian, had kept a diary. When he felt that 
the end was approaching, he had placed it in the stove where it 
was found by the police and later published. 

We had laughed when the Eskimos chose a boulder ridge for 
their camp-site. The level tundra seemed much more attract- 
ive. And so it was, before the season of wind and rain. But the 
soil of the tundra was permanently frozen. Now, water soaked 
the moss and formed pools. Tents blew down as the pegs 
loosened. We had to imitate the Eskimos and move to the 
boulder ridges. 

We had hoped that autumn would be our best season for 
field-work. Actually, little could be accomplished and there 
were no new discoveries to encourage us. There were relative- 
ly few rocky outcrops in the drift-covered coastal plain and 
even where one occurred, it could not be traced far, and 
trenching was impossible. If, however, a promising discovery 
had been made the situation would have been entirely differ- 
ent. A substantial camp could have been established on the 
spot by plane and development-work could have been carried 
on most of the winter. 

I made a number of reconnaissance flights about the country. 
The Barren Grounds were inexpressibly bleak under their 
blanket of clouds. Then, perhaps, a flash of sunlight would 
bring out autumn tints of the shrubbery, purple and gold, and 
gleam on the innumerable lakes. In a long flight one was chief- 
ly impressed by the lack of life and the absence of those features 
which vary a countryside. There are no woodlands; hill and 
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valley are scarcely distinguishable; the land stretches to a vague 
horizon with no limit to the range of mind or eye. The plain 
west of Hudson Bay looks what it is land that has only recent- 
ly, geologically speaking, risen from the sea. The tundra 
plains are the old sea bottom; the widely scattered hills, 
ancient islands. 

At Tavani our Eskimos Muck and Tiarra and all available 
men were busy putting up our winter quarters and gathering 
perishables under cover. Our large tent was invaluable for pro- 
tecting the delicate fabrics of the Moth, and it afforded us 
storage space until the warehouse was completed. 

One misty morning when most of the men were away, 
young Sampson came running to where I was working, crying 
"Innuit" (Eskimo). His sharp eyes, ears, and perhaps nose, 
always made him the first to spy newcomers. Two ghostly boats 
emerged from the mist, sailing slowly before the light breeze. 
When they reached shore I recognized Nigvik and others of 
the Shoanatomuits whom I had met at Chesterfield. I was de- 
lighted to see them. The problem of finding fresh meat for the 
winter and dogs for travel had been giving me concern. The 
Eskimos landed and set up their tents like people who had 
come home. 

The Eskimo language is essentially the same from Labrador 
to Alaska but each tribe has its own peculiarities of dialect. 
These variations confuse an ear unfamiliar with them. Mac- 
gregor, the cook, could talk the Ungava dialect with Tiarra, 
who in turn could make himself understood by Nigvik's 
people. In this indirect fashion communication was carried on. 
As well as the language difficulty, I found when I tried to get 
information about Nigvik's plans that they were extremely 
vague. Eskimo ways of thinking and speaking were opposed to 
blunt directness. One of their words, "Colmoot", that we soon 
became accustomed to, conveyed a meaning somewhere be- 
tween "It is possible that we may eat" when the pot was already 
on the boil, and "It may be that something will happen," when 
they were certain that it was impossible. 
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I gathered they had made a successful walrus hunt on Ivik 
Island, off Term Point. "Many, many" had been killed. Later, 
when I flew to the island with Broatch, I saw the scene of the 
slaughter. Fifty or more had been killed by spear or rifle as 
they struggled to reach the sea. They lay in an untidy heap, 
the large ones up to half a ton in weight. We visited the island 
some weeks after the kill and the smell of rotting blubber was 
overpowering. Even in this condition, the flesh made excellent 
dog food. 

The plans of the Eskimos were to set out at some unspecified 
time for the caribou plains. There they hoped to meet the 
southerly migration and make a kill for their winter supply of 
meat and skins. At the same time they would supply us with 
meat and have their women prepare our winter clothing. 
Meanwhile they helped us with our work about the camp. 

Nigvik pointed out that the site of our buildings, in the lee 
of a low rise to the southeast of it, was poor. The winter 
storms from the northwest would drive the snow over the hill 
and build great drifts to the lee of it which would gather about 
our houses. 

"It is better," he said, "to build on hill-tops which the winds 
sweep clean." We learned to our cost later that he was right. 
There was little we could do about our buildings now, but we 
did have the Eskimos pile the coal sacks on high ground. We 
had one hundred and fifty tons in hundred-pound sacks so this 
was no small task. 

Like most primitive people before they are changed by con- 
tact with civilization, the Eskimos had no idea of steady em- 
ployment or even casual labour, and would only undertake a 
task if the would-be employer engaged their interest. And why 
after all should they put themselves out to suit someone else, 
unless from the goodness of their hearts? Their country had 
always provided for their needs and they had the nomad's love 
of change of scene and varied occupation. Life for them was 
made up of periods of stress, followed by idleness, and of starv- 
ing times that usually ended in feasting. Their experience and 
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traditions had taught them to accept life cheerfully as it came 
along, and their race was blessed with a happy-heartedness and 
optimism remarkable in view of the ruggedness of their coun- 
try and the severity of its climate. 

In their own good time they set to work and they carried on 
in their own fashion. A little work was followed by a little rest 
but it was so arranged that some were always working while 
others rested. Later on, they became carpenters. Eskimos are 
naturally neat and skilful in adapting their limited materials 
to their needs and they readily took to saw and hammer and, 
with a little direction, to framing and fitting. Kegs of bright 
shining nails particularly delighted them and I hoped we 
would have no occasion to take the buildings apart. 

On September 22nd we had a sharp gale. The temperature 
dropped, changing driving rain to snow flurries. For the first 
time I appreciated the force of the wind in this shelterless 
country. Two whale-boats moored a hundred feet off a wind- 
ward shore were swamped by the driving spray. A canoe was 
whirled up and blown a mile inland. The wind drove the icy 
spindrift from the little ponds. Our big tent was severely test- 
ed. 

The storm brought a threat of winter and warned us to 
hurry our preparations. It also brought a message to the Eski- 
mos; perhaps the scent of caribou came down the north wind. 
Previously they had shown little interest in leaving, though 
the season when skins are at their best for clothing was passing. 
I had had several talks with Nigvik, trying to speed up depart- 
ure for the hunt. He listened, sometimes seriously, more often 
with amusement, to the stranger in his country telling him 
what he should do. Next morning he would appear with his 
saw; hammers would beat a rapid tattoo; the boys would carry 
lumber or chase ground squirrels. 

No one turned up for work the morning after the storm, but 
there was great activity at the Eskimo camp. Tents came down, 
caches were made, women were busy making up bundles and 
packing the dogs. At last preparations were being made for the 
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autumn caribou hunt. Now was the time. The caribou were 
on the move southward. 

The day was dull with driving squalls of rain but presently 
the people set out, straggling in loose order, all carrying 
bundles on their backs and odds and ends in their hands. Even 
children had their little loads; and each dog, in addition to his 
pack, had a tent pole dragging behind. Two of the boys carried 
a canoe, for there were streams to be crossed and no material 
from which a raft could be made was to be found along the 
way. There was little organization: each group or family set 
out when it was ready, advanced or rested according to circum- 
stances and moods. Women paused to feed children; dogs 
fought and had to be separated. The men were always on the 
lookout for anything edible, bird or beast, 

They crossed the farthest ridge in this fashion and disappear- 
ed. It would be many weeks before we saw them again. 

Meanwhile we had our own problems. Broatch had to fly to 
Churchill to have his engine overhauled. Churchill was only 
three hundred miles away, but it was nearly a month before 
he returned. Sutton had to carry on alone, a situation we had 
hoped to avoid. In the wilderness, especially in the North, one 
should not travel alone. If there is no plane in reserve, there 
should be at least someone who can help in case of accident. 
As a further precaution, we made it a practice to give a pilot 
written instructions, always keeping a copy ourselves, so that 
we would know the general line of search to take if he did not 
return within a reasonable time. 

Sutton was doing his best to move and supply the field 
parties. Once a gale caught him in an exposed bay and he had 
to make an emergency start and head out to sea. He taxied till 
he found a break in the rugged coast, barely wide enough for 
his wings, but enough for shelter and anchorage. After the 
storm he found water in one of his carburettors. He managed 
to take off but was unwilling to land again and pick up his 
unhappy party. They had waved joyfully on first seeing him; 
but now they shook their fists as he flew past. 
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It took two days at Tavani to overhaul his engine. When 
the parties were brought in they had little ambition for fur- 
ther field-work. It seemed disastrous to our plans that Sept- 
ember should end our field operations but both for flying and 
ground work conditions had become too difficult. All parties 
were now brought back to Tavani. 

The mess, forty feet by twenty, was now the main building. 
Macgregor had one end for a kitchen; there was a table with 
benches in the middle; and the rest of the room was furnished 
with double-deck cots and a few chairs. The office and the wire- 
less house flanked it, its masts rising from the low flat. The 
warehouse and big tent had been set up nearer the sea. About 
two miles off to seaward, Triangle Island rose above the low 
reefs that enclosed our harbour. Inland the coastal plain was 
broken only by a glacial esker. 

At long last Broatch returned from Churchill. I had been 
annoyed at his long delay; but he had tried three times to start 
back and in the end had flown through with only the barest 
margin of safety. He was accompanied by Bill Spence, a new 
pilot who was to winter with us and fly a Moth. Bill was a 
surveyor who had been a flier in the First World War. He was 
to become my right-hand man in later ventures, both on the 
ground and in the air. 

I began to worry about our winter clothing, for which we 
would need a great many caribou skins. Nigvik had promised 
to do what he could, but I hoped to get more skins from 
Chesterfield and planned to fly there with Broatch at the first 
break in the weather. 

Dull days went by with mists blowing in from the sea. 
Chesterfield was only seventy-five miles to the north, an easy 
day's return flight, but it was not until September 2Qth that 
our chance came. We took off. 

Almost at once we found our bright spot was local to Tavani 
and low cloud masses cut off our horizon, forcing us to fly low 
along the coast. This was not easy. From our easterly land- 
mark, Term Point, three inlets break the coast Pistol Bay, 
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Corbett Inlet, and Rankin Inlet. Ordinarily we would have 
kept out to sea beyond these inlets past the prominent land- 
mark of Marble Island to Baker's Foreland, from which there 
was an easy approach to Chesterfield. Cloud masses were not 
alarming but where mists hung down from them we had to 
hug the coast more closely than we liked. We could neither 
head out to sea nor fly inland in either case we would have 
been lost at once. Our compass was useless. If we could not 
depend on the sun for guidance (and there was no sun) we 
must never lose sight of the coast. 

It was a relief to reach Chesterfield. Chesterfield Bay enjoy- 
ed little shelter from the east though our mooring had some 
protection from a sand hook, behind which lay the little settle- 
ment. As always at the Hudson's Bay Company posts, we were 
received with generous hospitality. But there were no caribou 
skins and none were expected until after the Inlet froze and 
the Baker Lake Eskimos could visit the post. I was disappoint- 
ed; and the weather being as it was, we decided to return to 
Tavani at once. 

We took off into semi-brightness but before we reached the 
Foreland a grey wall of fog was closing in on us. Without com- 
ment Broatch jammed on the return rudder, and flew back to 
the post. 

That evening we heard the news of the coast. The ship of a 
rival venture, the Pat and Mike, had sailed up Chesterfield 
Inlet some time after ourselves. The weather was stormy; she 
had managed to clear the reversing rapid but at the entrance to 
Baker Lake had been driven on the shoals and wrecked. There 
was also a rumour that a party of her prospectors had been 
lost in the hills north of the Baker Lake post. The North, 
which had been friendly enough in the early season, was show- 
ing another aspect: hard and cruel to the unwary intruder. 

There was a rising east wind next morning which warned 
us to take off as soon as possible. We set out once more under 
ragged clouds with a troubled sea below us, and again we were 
turned back at the Foreland by a barrier of fog. These fogs 
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appeared to originate in Rankin Inlet. Back at Chesterfield 
again we secured the plane by three ropes to the scow and re- 
signed ourselves to the situation. The rising storm would have 
to blow itself out before we could return to our base. A heavy 
sea was already driving into the open bay and, by afternoon, 
plane and scow were pitching so badly that something had to 
be done to strengthen the moorings. We set out in a large canoe 
but as soon as the wind caught us we were driven almost out of 
control and barely missed being crushed under the plunging 
scow. We were blown right across the bay but managed to 
direct the canoe into the mouth of a small brook where there 
was a sandy beach. 

On our way back along a trail out of sight of the sea, we 
were met by an excited Eskimo who shouted, "It has gone 
away.*' 

From a low ridge we could see our plane riding the waves 
like a gull. It was headed for what looked like certain destruc- 
tion on the rocky coast opposite the Police Barracks. People 
and dogs were racing along the shore after it and the natives 
from the Police Barracks had gathered on the point for which 
it was heading. I lost sight of the plane for a few minutes; it 
was close in and I fully expected that my next view would be 
of its wreck. But when I topped the rise I found that a miracle 
had happened. A chance set of the wind had caused the plane 
to tack just enough to clear the headland by a few feet. Beyond 
was a sandy cove the size of a pocket handkerchief. Here, as the 
plane came driving past, police natives had rushed into the 
water and, seizing one of the drifting ropes, had hauled her to 
safety. The escape was a chance in a million, for the rest of the 
shore was all rocky with a heavy surf breaking on it. Moreover, 
the cove only existed at high tide. 

We stood by until the peak of the tide and then made fast. 
Night had fallen. The gale was driving wet sleet and piling up 
a high tide that reached far above the ordinary level. It flood- 
ed some of the tents while the wind blew others down. It 
caught up coal sacks and washed them away; it tore off a sec- 
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tion of the trader's wharf, loaded with gasoline drums, and 
carried it out to sea. 

It was a night of strenuous activity. Everyone was busy mov- 
ing tents and goods to safety, salvaging what had gone adrift. 
In the midst of all this confusion there rose above the sounds 
of the wind and the sea a sound more terrible stilL It was a 
squealing and a howling such as I had never heard before. 

It came from an old schooner stranded well above the nor- 
mal high-water mark, around whose gaping timbers the flood- 
waters were now licking. Apparently it was serving as a pig-pen 
and the anguished sounds carne from pigs who were trapped 
in it. All hands came to the rescue. It needed the united man- 
power of the entire settlement, women and children included, 
to haul the schooner to safety. 

It was only when the tide began to ebb that we felt the 
danger was past. One thing had been forgotten. Some white 
foxes that were kept in a pen not far from the shore had been 
left behind. But the wise old foxes had saved themselves. When 
the flood had reached their kennels they had simply climbed 
on the roof. 

For three days the storm raged. Then it died away, leaving 
snow on the ground, a heavy sea, low broken cloud masses in 
the sky. Flying conditions were poor, but the sight of that 
snow made me anxious to return and get our planes oft to the 
south before conditions became any worse. 

Now we were faced with a launching problem. A stretch of 
sandy beach lay between the plane and the sea, and we had no 
launching wheels. The storm provided a solution in a great 
pile of kelp. We made a runway of the slippery stuff and taxied 
down it without trouble. 

Then we were faced with something more serious there 
was no sheltered water. We could not open up into the great 
rollers driving in from seaward, though at low speed we could 
ride them easily enough. 

Broatch suggested that we take off from a run along the 
crest of a wavel He admitted it was risky but claimed he could 

do it if I were willing to try. Knowing no better I agreed. He 
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warmed up the engine, watched for an extra big wave, ma- 
noeuvred for position and then opened the throttle. Every- 
thing happened in seconds. Even a big wave has a limit to its 
length and its summit is not wide. If we had slid off the wave 
or overrun it, we should certainly have capsized and we were 
by then far from shore on an icy sea. 

I had a fleeting glimpse of troubled waters on either side, 
the wave was sliding from under us and we had reached its 
limit when the sea began to fall away. We were off! A hundred 
feet up Broatch waved his arms in the air and shouted, "Not 
many men could do that!" 

My reaction was, "Not many would, certainly they would 
know better than to try!" However, we were off and away. 

We made a circling climb and swept over the waving figures 
of the settlement, then straightened out on our course, direct 
overland towards the Foreland. This view of us from the 
settlement might easily have been final for it was many days 
before we limped into our home port. 

The air of adventure about our take-off soon evaporated 
and left us in a state of anxious tension. Cloud masses were 
very disturbed, in places trailing ragged skirts along the ground 
and in others rolled up and broken. The dreary land was hard- 
ly relieved by patchy snow. A grey sea heaved sullenly. 

There is a temptation to climb above such clouds hoping for 
bright sunlight. For us that was impossible. As always we need- 
ed the coastline for navigation nor could we have landed 
through low clouds without knowledge of what lay below. 

At the Foreland we ran into mist so dense that for moments 
we lost everything though we were not a hundred feet above 
the sea. Broatch was already starting to climb when we found 
clearer weather, then burst through into daylight with a sea 
horizon and a long view to the south. Marble Island stood out 
white against a dark background. We could see across Rankin 
Inlet to the islands and headland at the south of the Inlet 
twenty miles away. Great puffy masses of mist, like icebergs 
floating on the sea, hid patches of the land. 

Broatch looked back questioningly, pointed ahead, and I 
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nodded. We were away at great speed while land slipped be- 
hind us, then seemed to crawl towards the distant islands. 
Cloud forms ahead kept changing. A fresh wind had stirred up 
an ugly cross-swell and was driving the clouds towards us. 

Half-way across we lost the mainland both before and be- 
hind us. 

The islands were still in sight but we had reason to be anx- 
ious. We reached the outer island just as it was disappearing 
in the mist. As we plunged into the grey mass everything 
vanished. Broatch swung back in such a steep bank that we 
found ourselves side-slipping towards the sea as we emerged. 
We could neither go back nor forward, but there was a glimpse 
of land up the Inlet so we headed for that. Again it was a race 
with the rapidly-moving mist and again we arrived together. 
There was no choice. We had to follow the coast and look for 
sheltered water on which we could land. 

This portion of the coast is broken by deep bays. We twisted 
this way and that, the dark wall of hills rushed past, and we 
had bad moments when we lost the coast altogether over a sea 
marked only by broken water. An aeroplane goes much too 
fast for such work. The strain and risk became too great and 
Broatch signalled that he was going down. In startling fashion 
the dimness cleared. A moment later we hit the water, heavily 
enough but fortunately we were in one of the inlets where the 
sea was not too rough. We taxied into an almost landlocked 
bay and landed on a rocky point backed by hills much higher 
than we had been flying. Luck, quick judgment and skill had 
all played a part, but we were well out of our wild witch's 
broomstick ride through the fog, over a stormy sea and skirting 
the high hills of a rugged irregular coast. We lit our pipes and 
relaxed, saying nothing about what we had just come through. 
But as I thought about it, the whole flight from the lucky take- 
off along the big wave to the fortunate landing in the inlet 
seemed a nightmare. 

We climbed a near-by hill to try to fix our position but could 
recognize nothing, although by that time the mist had risen a 
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little. When we returned to the plane we found that the falling 
tide had exposed rocks beyond it we were trapped until the 
next tide. The weather improved somewhat during the after- 
noon, while the tide slowly ebbed and returned. 

The light was poor when we floated clear and the cloud 
ceiling was low. We set out at once but from a few hundred 
feet up the prospect was so dismal in the gathering gloom that 
by common consent we returned to our rock point and made 
the plane secure. 

We did not worry about having to spend a night along the 
way and we decided that the sensible thing to do was to wait 
for reasonably good weather. We camped in the cabin of the 
plane but had a disturbed night. At first the falling tide lodged 
the plane's nose in the air; then when she floated again we were 
roused by the wash pounding us against the rock. Day broke 
and though low clouds still drove past they were high enough 
for us to fly under. After an early breakfast we prepared to 
start. Cranking the starter was heavy work and after several 
attempts one had little wind left. For an hour we took turns 
but could not get the slightest response from the engine. By 
then we were both exhausted. Meanwhile the wind had risen 
and the clouds were down again. Broatch was at a loss to know 
what was causing the trouble and with the miserable and un- 
certain weather, we decided the only thing to do was to make 
camp and overhaul the engine. We set up the small silk tent 
and made the plane secure. With the comfort of a warm meal 
we felt more cheerful. An endless cloud field was driving past 
and the off-shore wind warned us that we must make sure of 
our engine before we cast off. We could not risk being carried 
out to the stormy sea. 

Again next morning it was dull, cold and windy, but pos- 
sible flying weather. The oil was drawn off and heated and I 
began cranking. There was an explosion. A great burst of flame 
enveloped the engine. This looked desperate a gasoline fire 
can destroy in a matter of moments. 

Quick work with the extinguisher conquered it. 
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By the time we had made the overhaul a snowstorm was 
driving across the country. Flying was now impossible, even if 
we could start the engine, and what had appeared only an 
unpleasant episode was taking on a more serious aspect. We 
built a wall of stones about the windward side of the tent and 
did what we could to make it more comfortable. A check of our 
food supply was not too reassuring. 

During the following days Broatch worked on the engine. 
We made repeated efforts to start it but all to no avail. He was 
an excellent pilot but no mechanic. When landing at airports 
he was accustomed to turn his plane over to ground crews. 
Probably there was only some small thing wrong, but it was 
enough to make the plane dead as a coffin-nail. 

The stormy weather continued: wind thrashing the tent, 
waves pounding on the shore. One night our anchor, which we 
thought was fast under a boulder, worked loose. The plane 
began to drift out to sea. By good luck the anchor caught in a 
snag, a crevice in the rocks. This time the luck was with us, but 
not for long. 

We soon noticed that one of the pontoons was leaking quite 
badly. Ice was forming in it. And there was nothing that could 
be done about it. 

Small ponds were frozen over and whenever the wind drop- 
ped ice formed on the larger ones. Even a shallow bay of the sea 
froze over strongly enough to walk on and slob ice drifted 
about with the tides. We were dismayed to see snow and ice. 
It was much too early for winter to be setting in. 

On one of our walks, I slipped crossing a stream on icy 
boulders and got my feet wet. It took two days to dry my foot 
gear. One of the chief hazards of this season was wet clothes, 
for we had no proper means of drying them and frost was al- 
ready a danger. 

Time dragged. We talked over the chances of making our 
way overland to Tavani. The direct distance was not great- 
some fifty miles, but what it would be with detours around 
lakes we could not guess. We knew, moreover, of at 
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least two rivers that would have to be crossed. In wooded 
country the distance and obstacles would not be too serious, 
but in the Barren Grounds, where there is nothing from which 
a raft can be built, even a small stream becomes a serious haz- 
ard in freezing weather. After the waters are frozen travel be- 
comes simple, but there was no hope of that for some time to 
come. The journey would be extremely difficult and dangerous 
and the need for it seemed remote with our plane needing 
only some simple repair, and winter at least a month away. 

Life in our little encampment was not easy. The wind 
thrashed and rattled the light silk fabric of the tent until we 
expected it to be torn to pieces, and the primus stove gave little 
heat. We occupied ourselves as much as possible to keep up our 
spirits. Broatch had a fund of flying stories of war days and 
adventures since. He brought a lightheartedness and love of 
adventure to his work that had taken him into many strange 
experiencesand his skill had brought him through. There 
is something about reminiscences of interesting and stirring 
times that warms the heart and we forgot the uneasy 
present in tales of the past. Sometimes, too, Broatch's songs 
joined the chorus of wind and waves while the wild black night 
closed about us. These songs were of a type as discordant to me 
as the wind and the waves. 

On the afternoon of our sixth day the clouds rose slightly 
though the wind was still stormy. We had worked all morning 
unsuccessfully with the engine, and were about to set out on 
a hunting trip when we heard the hum of a motor. We had 
gathered materials for a smoke signal and now hurriedly lit 
them. Presently the plane came into view, flying across the 
mouth of our inlet about three miles away. The wind flattened 
our smoke against the ground. Then we tried waving tarpaul- 
ins. 

The plane soared serenely past and vanished into the south. 

We said nothing, but thought our chances of being found 
were dimming. We must depend on ourselves. 

Ice was spreading over the lakes: only the large ones were 
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still open. The clouds came down again and snow began to fallj 
bringing on an early gloomy dusk. From a hill half a mile away 
we could get our first view of "home". Our little tent looked 
very forlorn on the bleak shore. The plane was like a great 
wounded bird, cast up by the sea. Strangely enough, in spite 
of the disappointment of the passing plane and the storm that 
covered the land with white and brought the sea pounding 
on shore, we were in good spirits that evening. We looked for- 
ward to the storm clearing the air. Perhaps milder weather 
would cure our engine trouble. 

Morning came with a flash of sun through high broken 
clouds and a wind still strong. It was by far the best day we had 
had. We set to work early, again making all possible overhauls. 
I started to crank and speeded up until the whine rose to a 
high-pitched shriek, then Broatch threw on the ignition. I ex- 
pected to hear the starter die mournfully away. There was a 
cough, a sputter, a few explosions and then the engine settled 
down to a steady purr. Broatch went through a pantomime 
that expressed his feelings and shouted that he would not risk 
stopping. While he nursed the engine I struck camp and pack- 
ed our gear aboard, ducking under the propeller and making 
my way along the icy pontoon. I asked Broatch about the leaky 
pontoon in which there was a heavy accumulation of ice but he 
dismissed it with a shrug. We took time to warm the engine 
well, for the take-off was a very short run towards the land and 
if the engine died we should be carried out to sea. 

We taxied out and opened up; the pontoons lifted slowly, 
while the land seemed to rush at us. Broatch again played his 
luck as we roared in towards the rocky coast. We broke clear 
and lifted only when it would have been already too late to 
avoid a wreck if we had not taken off. We cleared the hill by 
only a few feet. Then we were away, climbing higher and high- 
er until, a mile up, we were brushing the underskirts of the 
clouds. 

I asked Broatch how high he was going. "As high as God 
will let me." 
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It seemed incredible that we were away, so quickly had it 
all happened in the end, and it was hard to realize that in less 
than an hour, if all went well, we should be home. 

The minor details of the land were dwarfed to insignificance 
in the wide view from our altitude. The sea-falls at the head of 
Corbett Inlet gave us our position. We swept over the miles of 
obstacles that were so formidable to land travel. The lakes 
were white and blue with ice and water. We passed the River 
of the Hills and Whale Cove River. Term Point was reached 
and soon we were flying over the familiar waters of Mistake 
Bay with our home landmark, Triangle Island, in sight. Then 
Tavani itself was below us with people running about. Broatch 
almost tumbled down in his pleasure at being home again. 

That night I took new pleasure in a shelter that did not 
rattle in the wind. I enjoyed the sense of security given by a 
well-stocked storehouse and the knowledge that I would not 
wake up to an unsolved problem. 

The others had not been idle at the base. When it became 
obvious that something had happened to us, Sutton had flown 
to Chesterfield where he was told we had apparently taken an 
inland route. He had decided that either we had crashed or 
were frozen in on some lake, or that we had been blown out to 
sea or to one of the islands. Since he had seen nothing of our 
plane on his flight up and back, he had been searching when- 
ever flying was possible. His plan was to cover the islands and 
lakes near the coast, but it would have taken a great deal of 
time to do this thoroughly, and even then, we might easily 
have been missed. 

In retrospect our mistakes seemed obvious. We should have 
waited for better weather at Chesterfield and we should have 
had a mechanic along. However, when faced by difficult con- 
ditions one must be prepared to take chances, especially in the 
North. 

There is a good rule when facing a difficult situation: Don't 
stand on one foot. Do something, for even a slim chance of 
safety is lost in indecision. 
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We heard also the details of a disaster that had occurred near 
Baker Lake, This brought home the dangers of overland travel 
during this season. Two men had been set down by plane at a 
lake, a rendezvous having been arranged for a week later. 
During that week our gale had swept the country, bringing 
snow and cold. 

The men became panicky when the plane did not arrive on 
time. With the apparent advent of winter they set out for the 
Baker Lake Post, forty miles away. Soon they became bewilder- 
ed, having made detours around lakes. They also got their 
clothes wet crossing streams. It would have been better to 
starve a little than to get wet in the freezing temperatures 
of the Barren Grounds. The second day out one of them 
died of exposure. His companion wandered about the country 
for a week, finally arriving at the Post in a dazed condition. 
Both his legs were frozen to the knees and later had to be 
amputated. 

The plane had reached their camp only one day late. It was 
this plane, bringing out the cripple, that had flown over us. 
The pilot was fully occupied with what he had in hand, al- 
though he knew of our plight and was on the look-out. 

The same party encountered another of the dangers that had 
threatened us. When they were landing at Churchill, a heavy 
sea was running: just as they hit the water a large wave caught 
a wing and capsized the plane. Quick work by a motor boat 
rescued them. 

Everything reminded us that the season for ground work 
and for pontoon flying had ended. Already the birds had left 
for their winter ranges. Soon the caribou migration would be 
on its way southward to the gatherings of the mating season, 
and later to their winter refuge in the woodlands. Our out- 
going planes would join this southerly migration. 




The planes fly out 



While I had been away on the Chesterfield trip the wireless 
plant had been put into operation. For several days our call 
went out searchingly, perhaps coming in as a nuisance to busy 
stations. At last an operator far in the south took the trouble 
to listen and answer. With his help we were able to make our 
pre-arranged connections with Ottawa. It was our first direct 
communication with the outside since the Morso had left. 
While the wireless engine was running it supplied electricity 
to our lighting plant. This flood of light brightened the long 
evenings. 

We were passing through a difficult period. The pilots were 
worried about their engines which had been in service too 
long without complete overhauls. The men who were staying 
on were unable to settle down and those who were to leave 
were bored and impatient. Little could be done to ease this 
situation or to enliven existence at Tavani. 

Arrangements for the departure of the planes were complet- 
ed by October 1 2 th. That day even the sun smiled on us. Planes 
were made ready early and wheeled to the sea; baggage was 
stowed and the men climbed eagerly aboard. Sutton took off 
and circled overhead, while we worked to clear a bent axle on 
the landing-gear of Broatch's plane. Just as we had this repair- 
ed the wireless operator came running down waving a telegram 
which read, "Southern lakes frozen, wait for skis." 

This seemed incredible to us it should have been early 
autumn in the south. But this was an order. 

65 
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It was a very crestfallen party that came ashore. The men 
had expected to be home in a few days and now they were faced 
with a delay of at least six weeks, waiting for the sea to freeze 
over. The wintering party was no better pleased to have the 
crowded conditions of the mess continue. I knew that so many 
men with too little to do would be bad for morale. Still, the 
situation had to be met and we set to work to make the best 
of it. 

The last operation by sea and the first on the ice took place 
at the same time. We organized a seal hunt with Tiarra in 
charge. A whale-boat took the party to Whale Cove where 
seals were plentiful and a number were killed, but ice accumu- 
lated on the boat so rapidly that the hunt had to be abandoned. 
On their return all boats were hauled out. 

By now ice had become strong enough on the lakes behind 
our winter quarters for us to set a net. In this way we obtained 
a welcome supply of a kind of trout to vary the monotony of 
bacon and canned meat. This fish, the Arctic char, winters in 
inland waters and spends the midsummer at sea. They average 
about ten pounds and are in excellent condition in early 
winter. 

The tedious waiting was somewhat relieved by work about 
the station. The planes were changed from pontoons to skis. 
One of the Moths was taken from its case and set up. Nose 
hangars were built sheds in which the front of a plane could 
be sheltered and work done on its engines. 

At last we were free of the mists and low clouds which had 
been so depressing a feature of the autumn. The wind settled 
more and more into the northwest. On the last day of October 
it rose to a gale with driving snow. This increased until it gave 
the effect of a filmy rushing tide. At the height of the storm 
the drift rose high into the air, mingling with the snow that 
was falling, driving with the gale of sixty miles in its gusts. The 
Arctic gale is sometimes represented as howling and shrieking. 
In its sweep across the Arctic and the Barren Grounds it meets 
no obstacle which would cause these notes, but it does have its 
own strange sounds: muffled rumblings of varied pitch. 
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At this time there was a continual fight on the sea between' 
frost and the combined force of wind and tide. Ice formed in 
periods of calm, then the tide broke it up and the wind drove 
it away. Again and again a rim of ice formed along the shores 
and was lost. Finally, one cold calm night it set too strongly for 
the tide to break. The ice thickened rapidly and spread like 
magic, and in a few days no open water was in sight; the sea 
was locked in the icy fetters that would hold it for nearly nine 
months. 

The bright skies that came with the cold and the whiteness 
of the snow did much to offset the short periods of daylight. 
At night the sky was very black and the stars seemed brighter 
and closer. As the sun receded the moon came into her own, 
sailing through ever-widening circles across the sky and shin- 
ing with a soft radiance on the endless white plain. Whenever 
the night sky was clear the Aurora could be seen, usually as a 
dim arc to the south, but sometimes bursting- into life, at 
times remote and mysterious, at others startlingly close. The 
Arctic winter cut us off from the world of every-day life, but 
it brought us more intimately in touch with Nature, the vast 
forces of the wind, the biting frost, the silence and the almost 
limitless spaces about us. As the sun slipped off the edge 
of the world, the beauty and pageantry of the night sky 
usurped the sunlit world. Man seemed insignificant and his 
efforts futile amid this vast drama of the Arctic night. 

Nevertheless, to us the occupation of one of our days was 
more important than the destruction or birth of distant uni- 
verses. 

I had the Eskimo women make parkas and long stockings of 
duffle, a heavy woollen material that is sufficient protection 
for the early season but does not keep out the wind. 

The snowmobile had remained on the beach where she had 
been landed, useless and unsightly. When the snow came we 
tried her out. I had hopes of making trips in her, especially 
on the sea ice. We found she worked quite well hauling coal 
and supplies over the smooth ground about our buildings, and, 
on the lakes, which were almost clear ice, we could travel at 
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high speed ten miles an hour. But there was not enough snow 
to make good roads on the boulder-strewn land. 

We managed to find a trail, mostly lake, to the far fishery. 
The nets were visited every second day. Sometimes Tiarra's 
big dog and the two well-grown pups were used and then the 
trip took all day. When we went by snowmobile it required a 
couple of hours if no trouble was encountered but when we 
flew in the Moth it was only a matter of minutes. Usually the 
nets yielded about fifty pounds of fish. 

As fish were important, both for men and dogs, I decided to 
establish another fishery and chose a lake on Ferguson River, 
some fifteen miles away. I tried an experiment in human na- 
ture by sending two members of the wintering party of quite 
opposite temperaments. Both required a change from the life 
of the mess. One was inclined to slump into a hibernating 
condition and the other was given to worry and restlessness. 
Muck went with the party. It did them all good. After they 
had been away a week Muck walked back to tell us that not 
only had a good supply of fish been taken, but they had also 
shot a number of caribou. Broatch volunteered to bring the 
fish and meat in by plane and invited Macgregor and the wire- 
less operator to go with him for a treat. They flew to the fishery 
camp and picked up their load. However, on taking off to re- 
turn, a ski was broken without their knowledge. Broatch 
again had his mixture of good and bad luck. His landing-field 
at our base was a long, narrow lake. When he arrived, a cross- 
wind forced him to "stall" down. As soon as the plane touched 
the ice it dropped onto the axle of the broken ski, pitched onto 
its nose and hung there. What might easily have been a tragedy 
ended in nothing worse than a bent propeller and minor dam- 
age that was within our means to repair. There was also shock 
to the passengers and bruises caused by the frozen fish and 
caribou piling on them. I found Broatch really disturbed for 
the first time. Macgregor's disgust was only relieved by a small 
"ration", after which he expressed his views on aeroplanes in 
no uncertain terms. 
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About the middle of November we had a three-day gale that 
told unmistakably of winter. The storm at the end of Septem- 
ber had been from the east with rain and sleet; that of October 
from the winter quarter, northwest, but the temperature had 
been moderate and snow had fallen. This one came with a 
sharp frost, twenty below zero, and out of a clear sky. The 
wind lifted the ground-drift until the air was full of fine driv- 
ing snow to a height of more than a hundred feet. It was im- 
possible to face the snow scud. In a few moments it filled eyes 
and ears and took the breath away. The buffeting of the wind 
was bewildering and frost attacked like a live thing. 

One note of the wind was caused by our buildings, and came 
to be an indicator of the strength of the wind the "chimney 
song**. Our chimneys were of sheet iron with caps and an an- 
nular space for ventilation, and they proved to be capable of 
producing the most unhappy noises, rising and falling with 
the wind, howls of rage, screams of pain, and notes of terror 
and misery. During the three to five days of the storm these 
affected one's moods. Their indication of the strength of the 
gale warned us of conditions outside. They also stressed the 
contrast with our security and moderate comfort indoors. 

The driving snow was dense in the squalls, looser and eddy- 
ing in lulls. At night the lights from our windows picked out 
fantastic shapes rushing past in the mad drive of the wind. 

After the storm had abated we found that great drifts had 
grown about the buildings. The driving snow curled back like 
a breaker when it hit an obstruction and passed round the 
ends, forming a horseshoe drift with the building enclosed 
and surrounded by a narrow rim of almost bare ground. The 
fine snow was packed so hard that scarcely a mark was made in 
walking over it. There was no crust, for the storm had built 
it up in thin layers. This, as we learned later, was the proper 
condition of the snow for winter travel and for igloo building. 

The drift between the office where I had established my 
quarters and the mess, a couple of hundred feet away, was 
built up to about eight feet with steep sides. It was difficult to 
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cross. I cut a tunnel through it, and thus had a good 
protected passage which I kept open until the thaws of Mayi 

The storm was followed a few days later by an event that 
greatly delighted us. While we were at supper we heard the 
howling of dogs. Soon Nigvik and Katchooyuk arrived with a 
sleigh loaded with caribou. 

Nigvik greeted us with his quiet smile and Katchooyuk gave 
his great laugh, ending abruptly in a blank expression. They 
had set out in shabby furs of the previous winter with packed 
dogs, and carrying loads themselves. Sleighs, harness and other 
gear that they had cached in spring had been recovered. Now, 
on their return, they were dressed in new furs, their load oft a 
good komatik, hauled by well-fed dogs. Their hunt had been 
successful. 

Pleased with themselves and with life in general, they seem- 
ed glad to see us again. That evening they told us of their jour- 
ney to the caribou plains: the hardships of the early storms 
and then the life of ease and abundance after they met the 
caribou. It might have been a tale of long ago, of a life almost 
inconceivably primitive, of feast and famine, effort and ease. 
They had long since learned how to survive in their country. 
They were not only happy in success but accepted hardship 
and adversity with courage and cheerfulness. 

The successful hunt had given them many carcases which 
they had cached at points from three to ten sleeps away. Nigvik 
said that soon his people would return and build their igloo 
village here. , i 

Winter travelled southward slowly and it was not until 
November 2ist that we received word that the southern lakes 
were well frozen over. 

Again all was excitement while preparations were rushed. 
Flying conditions were good next day but a ski was broken 
moving the plane down to the ice and the day was lost making 
repairs. Then a wind started the snow drifting and two more 
days went by. The patience that is so necessary in the North 
was being stretched severely. 
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I looked out early on the morning of the 24th and found a 
clear, starry sky and still, frosty air. Before the sun rose all was 
ready men and luggage aboard and engines turning. Sutton 
took off without trouble but Broatch taxied back and forth 
without being able to get up speed. He went out beyond the 
reefs for a long run, then opened up, ran a bit, and stopped. 
Fearing trouble I had started out to him when he again open- 
ed up and this time took off. The two planes circled, then 
straightened out on their course to the south, becoming small- 
er and smaller until lost in the distant frost haze. Then we 
noticed a dark object making its way over the ice. One of 
Broatch's passengers had been dropped to lighten the load. For 
him, the reunion with his family was to be postponed for near- 
ly a year. The reason why he had been dropped came out later. 
Broatch could have taken off with his full load but "Riv", an 
excellent prospector, was timid in the air. What I thought had 
been an unselfish act had been, for him, an escape. 

We were relieved to hear of the safe arrival of the planes at 
Churchill and later at Winnipeg a fine performance by pilots 
and travel-worn planes. Our wintering party of seven now had 
the addition of one more, temperamentally unsuited to the 
life of the long Arctic winter; but he met his disappointment 
and played his part and I think the experience was good for 
him. 

I looked back over our season's operations. The ship, planes 
and ground crew had carried out their work as planned. The 
ship had succeeded in landing us at our bases in spite of many 
difficulties; our pilots had met and overcome many sub-Arctic 
flying problems with inadequate planes; the geologists and 
prospectors had carried on as best they could under the difficult 
conditions. There could be little criticism of the work per- 
formed. Unfortunately, no important mineral discoveries had 
been made although much information had been gathered 
which we hoped might lead to more success the following seas- 
on. We of the winter skeleton crew would now observe condi- 
tions. We hoped to take advantage of our position on the 
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ground to do any useful work that could be done during the 
winter and especially, in the early spring. 

Those of us left settled into a simpler life at our base. We 
looked forward to meeting the Eskimos who would spend the 
winter with us. 

The last of the migrations had taken place. We were isolated 
for the winter. The successful flight of the two planes to Win- 
nipeg marked the end of one phase of our northern venture. 
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Winter with the Eskimos 

After our first relief at being able to get settled, we found life 
almost too quiet. 

The far fishery was about the limit of our travel with the 
transport available, except for occasional trips in the Moth. 

We set our trap lines for white foxes, and took a number, for 
they had become almost tame, even foraging in our garbage 
pile. I made several trips with Tiarra and Samson to visit the 
traps. The Arctic fox is a beautiful little animal, about the 
size of a large cat with a full bushy tail. The whiteness of his 
fur makes the snow look almost dark. When trapped, although 
quite helpless, he faces his enemies unflinchingly. If the trap 
line is not visited frequently, his trapped paw freezes and the 
frost spreads until he is released from his agony. Perhaps in a 
more enlightened age, we may be able to feed and decorate 
ourselves in a less barbarous manner. 

Foxes are almost the only fur-bearing animal that the Eski- 
mos can trap, and a fox skin is used by them as the beaver was 
in the old days by the Indians, as the standard of value. A half- 
sack of flour may be worth one skin; a rifle, twenty; and a 
whale-boat, several hundred. Fox skins are almost the only 
form of wealth that can be carried, for in the wandering 
life that the people lead as hunters, they must travel light. 

We had another gale towards the end of the month that 
sent the snow swirling about us and built up the drifts to 
heights of six and eight feet. Again the wind played its wild 
symphony down the chimneys. 
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While the storm raged, our outside activities were reduced 
to essentials a few hundred yards and one might easily become 
so confused that it would be difficult to find the way back. Dur- 
ing the gale we were thrown on our own resources to occupy 
the time. Best of these were our books; they provided a magic 
carpet that carried us back to ancient times and lands of 
romance. 

Our radio performed best in stormy weather and at times 
brought us strange entertainment. It seemed almost uncanny, 
when the storm was sweeping about us and the wind howling 
down the chimneys, to hear a girl's voice that had started in 
some faraway city and crossed a thousand miles of wilderness. 
We had a small range of stations, very often only KDKA, at 
Schenectady near New York, and so not much choice in enter- 
tainment. There was so much trash mixed with the little that 
was worth while that I used to wonder what was the point of it 
all this babel of talk, music and noise that each day swept the 
world to the Poles and beyond. If the singing of our planet 
were the sum of all those sounds, what a discord it would bring 
to the celestial choirl 

We found that the daily news lost its significance in a life 
removed from normal contacts. The bulletins seemed to tell 
chiefly of the unhappy side of life. It is an odd curiosity that 
finds interest in the misfortunes, disasters, and love affairs of 
strangers in far-away places. 

The storm had improved the snow for travel, and a few days 
later Nigvik, who had returned to his people on the caribou 
plains, arrived with his wife, Shakikna, and their boy, Maluka, 
with others of his people following. They straggled back as 
they had left us. The women and children were helping the 
dogs, shoving and guiding the sleighs. Katchooyuk's young 
wife was running ahead of their dogs with her baby on her 
back. Others followed whom I had not seen before Aliktee- 
yuk with his two wives, "Hindenburg" with his several wives 
and oddly assorted family, "Murphy" and his wife, Awea. The 
last two had no dogs or sleigh but as we saw later, were welcome 
visitors in any igloo. 
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Their hunt had been successful and they planned to stay 
till the spring. The drifts around us would give them good 
snow for igloos. Then, not far away, at Ivik Island, was their 
walrus kill, and in spring they could hunt the seals, as well 
as the ducks, geese, and swans a little later. And there would 
be Arctic char when the melting ice freed them from their 
lakes to return to the sea. 

We found it fascinating to watch while they built their igloo 
village in the big drift that extended from the office down to 
the sea. Nigvik and Katchooyuk worked together and built 
a duplex, two separate houses united by a common porch. 
Hindenburg and his family constructed a rabbit-warren that 
revealed rather complex domestic relationships. Murphy ac- 
cepted a guest-room there without assisting in the work. His 
contribution to the community was in entertainment for he 
was accepted as the comedian of the group. A single room 
sufficed for Alikteeyuk and his wives. 

The natives were expert builders and the work was done 
quickly. Each igloo had one or more porches of similar con- 
struction for storage. Over the entrance of the sleeping-house 
a pane of clear ice was set for a window. Before night the drift 
was dotted with these strange habitations. People bobbed in 
and out of the low doorways, visiting from house to house, 
and some thirty dogs wandered restlessly about. Faint gleams 
of light shone through the crystal windows. The animation 
and novelty brought a welcome change to our quiet existence. 

I visited Nigvik and found him comfortably settled. His 
house was about ten feet in diameter, two thirds of the space 
being raised a couple of feet for the sleeping-bench. This was 
well covered with caribou skins and the seal lamp gave at least 
an effect of warmth and shone brightly on the white 
walls and roof. A kettle of caribou meat hung over it, sending 
out appetizing odours. The family reclining on the soft furs 
with their outer clothing removed, looked quite comfortable 
and at peace with the world. My thermometer registered 
about twenty degrees above zero, a satisfactory indoor tem- 
perature according to their ideas! 
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The igloo seems a strange dwelling for people living in this 
age with its insistence on comfort and convenience. But it 
represents a great achievement in the Eskimo's fight for exist- 
ence. In a country barren of building materials other than 
snow and stones, his only winter home is the igloo. All he re- 
quires to build it is his snow knife and a well-packed drift, and 
in it he can defy the cold and blizzard. 

The technique of building an igloo, devised centuries ago 
by this ingenious people driven by necessity to contrive a 
winter shelter follows a principle that is not employed in any 
other structure. The igloo is built in a spiral. 

The work of building what is roughly a hemisphere is begun 
by cutting blocks roughly 24 x 4 x 14 inches that weigh about 
thirty pounds. The snow block must be sufficiently strong to 
be freely handled. By building in a spiral the Eskimo ensures 
that each block has two bearing edges. Close fittings can be 
made with the snow knife, and a sharp pat makes the block 
secure, regardless of its slope, due to the consistency of the 
snow. The flat-lying blocks forming the top require skill and 
strength to set, especially the shaping and setting of the key 
block which makes the final closing. The blocks are cut vertic- 
ally into the drift, inside what will be the igloo, so that while 
the walls are rising the floor is being cut down, thus giving 
head room. This, essentially, is the winter home of the Eskimo 
his shelter from cold and storm, built from what is produced 
by cold and storm. 

In Nigvik's igloo I was offered a meal cooked by his wife. It 
consisted of pieces of boiled meat served by hand and washed 
down with the broth in which it had been cooked. For dessert 
the bones were cracked and we sucked the raw, semi-frozen 
marrow. 

Nigvik was a quiet simple old man whose face crinkled 
easily into a smile but in repose was thoughtful and intelligent. 
He was an angeco, a spirit controller, and as such was looked 
up to as a leader. With him I discussed the important question 
of skin clothing for our party. He told me it was no simple 
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matter to dress people who had nothing, as it required about 
ten skins to make a complete outfit for one man. 

In the matter of clothing the Eskimo had shown the 
same ingenuity as he had in inventing the igloo. His materials 
were restricted to the skins of animals which had to serve both 
for summer, which is often quite warm, and for winter with 
its cold and wind. The costume he devised consists of two 
suits of caribou skins, the inner with the fur next to his body 
and the outer reversed. Each set includes a parka with hood 
attached, shorts, long stockings, shoes and mitts all of caribou 
skins. It was essential that he should not become too warm in 
winter, for the dampness of perspiration would turn to ice, and 
he had no means of drying wet things. This was avoided by the 
free entry of air at the neck, the waist, and where the shorts 
overlap the long stockings. When he is active the swinging of 
his clothes circulates cold air over his body, while most of the 
draughts are closed by settling of the garments when at rest. 

The advantages of the costume were not by any means at 
once obvious to us. In fact the comments were generally un- 
favourable, but we learned later that the only way to be com- 
fortable when living the Eskimo life on the trail and in the 
igloo was to leave woollen materials behind and wear the same 
clothes as the Eskimos. They are comfortable, suitable and 
pleasing to the eye, a consideration in the Polar regions as well 
as in London, Paris, and New York. 

Later, when the "dressmaking" began, I was struck by the 
skill of the women. No measurements were taken but the fit of 
shoulders and arms was usually good. Fur had to be matched in 
colour and to have the hair lying the same way. That meant a 
great deal of piecing, especially since they worked in their own 
tribal pattern with white and brown fur. All this sewing was 
done at a temperature well below freezing. Their tools were 
the woman's knife for cutting the furs, needles made of slivers 
of caribou bones, or now store needles, and thread made from 
animal sinew which is stronger and more lasting than cotton 
or linen. 
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It is an Eskimo's pleasure to please. When Shakikna brought 
my coletuk, the outer coat, she thanked me for fitting her 
coat! 

That first evening all the Eskimos came over to the mess. 
They looked very smart in their "dress" clothing. Before long 
they found it much too warm for them indoors and discarded 
their outer garments. The heat brought out the caribou smell, 
pungent but not altogether disagreeable. Macgregor, who was 
interpreting, told me that the Eskimos find the white man's 
smell unpleasant. It is all a matter of what one is accustomed 
to and how the olfactory nerve has been trained to discriminate 
good or bad. Montaigne arrived at the best conclusion in dis- 
cussing the use of perfumes and unguents when he wrote that 
the best smell was no smell at all. 

Our visitors were somewhat subdued by the strangeness of 
their surroundings in the mess, which gave them an unwonted 
reserve. They listened to the music from the radio without 
showing any astonishment, answered our questions, and 
quietly departed to their comfortable igloos! 

We and our neighbours of the Eskimo village soon became 
accustomed to one another. They lived their own life and kept 
much to themselves, but always met us with cheerful smiling 
faces and we exchanged remarks which were probably just as 
unintelligible to them as theirs were to us. 

The sun dropped lower and lower and the thermometer 
settled to about twenty below zero and stayed there. We be- 
came accustomed to this temperature and dressed accordingly. 
We suffered only when the wind blew. In our houses we wore 
our ordinary clothes. From time to time Bill and I made our 
observation flights to see how the ice was forming. These and 
the trips to the fisheries were our only travel of the early winter 
season. 

We were soon faced by a scarcity of dog feed. Our supply of 
caribou was limited and, although the fishery produced stead- 
ily, its produce was needed for the men. Even idle dogs require 
food and thirty of them were threatening to eat us out of 
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fresh meat in no time. In our part of the country dogs were 
fed seal or walrus. I had brought dog pemmican but they re- 
fused it. As usual I took my problem to Nigvik, and while he 
appreciated my predicament, said it was still too early to visit 
the walrus kill on Ivik Island. He said he had a cache at Term 
Point but that it would be difficult to reach because of the 
necessity of crossing Whale Cove with its strong tides. In the 
end he said he was willing to try, and shortly afterwards he 
and Katchooyuk set to work to prepare their sleighs. 

The Eskimo sleigh or komatik is another ingenious adapta- 
tion of limited materials to difficult conditions. Wood was 
scarce, obtainable only from long journeys or by trade with 
Southern natives. Traction over the hard snow with its rough 
surface was heavy and the Eskimo family usually has few dogs 
and a big load. Wood, iron, and even whale-bone pull heavily 
over the frosty snow. Something had to be done to facilitate 
the long, necessary journeys after food. There was a solution, 
quite simple in the end: put mud on the runners and coat it 
with ice. It worked. Fine dirt from swampy ground is mixed 
with warm water to the consistency of stiff dough and this 
is applied to the runners to form a thick covering on the 
bottom, tapering up the sides. It freezes at once so the work 
must be done rapidly. The surface is smoothed with the snow 
knife and each morning warm water is squirted over it and 
polished with a piece of bearskin. This produces an almost 
frictionless surface. 

The komatik is an awkward-looking affair consisting of two 
runners some eighteen feet long with slats lashed across them. 
It looks somewhat like a ladder slightly rounded in front. Un- 
like the toboggan of the southern Indians which ploughs 
through the soft snow of the woodlands, it is designed to ride 
the hard drifted snow. It was only during my winter journeys 
that I came to appreciate its virtues and to realize the inventive 
genius of these people. 

When Shakikna brought me my trail clothes I felt prepared 
to meet winter. But as soon as I put them on she noticed that I 
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had caribou stockings but no shoes. She immediately took off 
her own and gave them to me. Eskimos have small feet and I 
was being paid a compliment in being offered hers to wear. 

The short days were bright and cold, and the clear black 
night skies were brilliant with stars. Beyond the small space of 
our settlement stretched the frozen sea that had joined the 
wintry plains and become part of the land, often with the 
dividing line scarcely distinguishable. I looked forward eager- 
ly to my first journey by komatik with the Eskimos. We were 
going to visit the caches and bring back meat for the dogs. 

The morning of the fifth of December was clear and calm 
and thirty below zero excellent travelling weather. Dawn 
was just breaking as we loaded up and hitched the dogs, six 
to each komatik (with the Eskimos, this is usually woman's 
work). We headed out through the tidal ice, across the bay and 
towards the open sea beyond. Each dog had a separate trace of 
oojuk thong, made from the hide of the large seals of Hudson 
Bay. The traces varied in length from fifteen to thirty feet so 
that each dog could pick his own trail. They usually travelled 
in fan-shaped formation but on occasion they changed places 
by ducking under the traces of their neighbours. From time to 
time this weaving of the strands had to be untangled. The 
hitch used avoids confusion in rough ice and permits the 
driver to see at once if a dog is slacking. Then the whip with its 
thirty-foot lash gives a warning by a crack near the offender's 
ear. 

Their paws beat a rapid pattern on the hard snow and the 
dogs pressed the forerunner as we sped across the smooth deep- 
sea ice. But it was not all plain sailing. We had to make detours 
round heavy rafted ice, piled high by the recent storm, and at 
other times, across stretches of broken fragments of early ice 
that had been re-frozen in the wildest confusion. Later on, the 
snow would smooth this over but now it was very lightly cover- 
ed and the going was rough. 

From time to time the dogs caught a scent that sent them 
dashing towards its source. "Netchuk" (seals) Katchooyuk in- 
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formed me. We did not attempt to hunt them since they keep 
to thin ice in early winter. 

Nigvik held a direct course to Term Point which took us 
far from shore. After some hours of travel, the grey wall of 
mist that had been our seaward horizon closed about us. Nigvik 
stopped and, in his deliberate way, lit his pipe and sat down for 
a smoke. After a time it apparently occurred to him that I 
might be interested in his thoughts. 

Mostly by pantomime and with a few words that I was able 
to recognize, he explained that open water was not far ahead in 
the mist. The ice was thin, even where we now were and, in 
fine, we had better go home. 

I asked, in the same manner, "Wouldn't it be better to hold 
closer to the coast where the ice should be stronger?" 

The only reply came in the form of Katchooyuk's great 
laugh and Nigvik's smile, then we headed homeward. We 
cleared the mist and travelled into the sunset. Its level rays 
and the colours that passed across the sky set millions of ice 
crystals afire and made strange effects of light and shade in 
the heavier masses. 

Darkness had set in before we cleared the reefs at the har- 
bour entrance where we could see the bright lights of our win- 
dows. That evening I had Macgregor ask Nigvik why we could 
not take the inside course close to the coast. He replied that 
the river that flowed into Whale Cove would be unfrozen and 
the sea ice off it unsafe. He added that we might try that way, 
but if necessary we could avoid it by way of an inland lake. 
Just what I had tried to suggest out on the ice! 

Next day we set out again but this time Katchooyuk had 
been left behind and Tiarra had taken his place. Again we 
took the direct course for Term Point. The weather was bright 
and cold to begin with but then the wind turned easterly, 
bringing mist and mild weather with low clouds and early 
darkness, and finally drifting snow. By then we were far 
out from the coast, and according to Nigvik, not far from open 
water. The thin snow on the ice was useless for igloo building. 
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To me it was a most unpleasant situation but Nigvik did not 
appear concerned. He trotted ahead of the dogs, testing the 
ice occasionally with his heavy snow knife, "feeling" the wind, 
and perhaps smelling the scents carried by it. At any rate he 
found his way, for an uncertain shadow loomed up ahead and 
resolved itself into a small rocky island. 

Nothing could have been more bleak and barren than this 
island, especially in the semi-darkness with the driving snow. 
Its principal feature, a rocky knoll, was bare and wind-swept, 
but in its lee, snow had gathered and packed during the last 
gale. It had been accumulated in thick layers and consequently 
was of uneven hardness, making it brittle and difficult to work 
with. To anyone except an Eskimo, the place offered nothing 
but misery, but in a surprisingly short time Nigvik and Tiarra 
had a fair igloo built. When we moved in and the primus 
stoves were sending out heat and cooking our supper, the 
surrounding desolation was forgotten. After supper we spread 
our sleeping-bags on the skin-covered sleeping-bench. The 
blizzard passed over us and the tide set the ice groaning and 
cracking, but we were oblivious to all this in the shelter of the 
igloo. It seemed incredible to me that this "luxury" could be 
produced in such a place from the scant materials available. 

In the morning it was not easy to leave the comfort of bed. 
Nigvik had tea ready, and with that and hard-tack we prepared 
for the trail. The snowfall had stopped but the day was dull 
and mild. Nigvik had told me that we were now at the entrance 
to Whale Cove and that we should soon know whether or not 
the crossing was feasible. 

The mild weather was bad for komatik travel. The new icing 
soon wore off the runners and our trail became marked by 
brown streaks of the mudding. Then the mudding softened 
and fragments of it broke off on the rough ice. Finally, it be- 
came impossible to carry on with the runners as they were. We 
had to break off the mud and clear to the whale-bone shoeing 
underneath. The rest of our journey on the bare runners was 
hard on both dogs and men. 
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When dawn brightened we could see the ragged outline of 
Term Point ahead. The surface varied from new ice that bent 
under us to jumbled floes, and from dangerous to almost im- 
passable. But Nigvik found a way through or round packed 
old ice and treacherous new ice and we reached the strong 
tidal ice along the coast. Eskimos have good ice-sense; they 
know what is passable and what must be avoided. The more I 
travelled with them, the more confidence I had in their judg- 
ment and ability. 

We reached land where a pass led across the tip of the Point, 
crossing a small lake. Nigvik made one of his pauses which 
usually meant things were not as he expected. After a time, it 
came out. Some of his people should have been living there 
but there was no sign of their camp. He had not spoken of them 
before. In all probability the trip was to have been more a 
visit to them than to the walrus cache. Later on I learned never 
to be surprised when an unexpected detour led to "my uncle's 
igloo" or to a place where caribou had been cached two years 
before. 

For a time Nigvik's actions were those of a dog casting about. 
Presently he found what he was looking for, the place where 
an autumn cache had been made. Sleigh tracks from this led 
us down to the sea again and along the coast. Some time later 
a man appeared on the rocky hills, hardly distinguishable from 
a caribou in his winter clothing. He was Savik, a relation of 
somebody's, I gathered, and with a sweeping gesture he wel- 
comed us to Term Point. He led us along the coast and 
through a valley to where three igloos nestled in a fold of the 
hills. 

The dogs announced our arrival and when the people came 
out I recognized two old friends: Papik, the mate on the trad- 
ing schooner, and Noya, who was one of our pilots on the 
Morso's trip up Chesterfield Inlet. They welcomed us to their 
village and offered its hospitality. To save us the trouble of 
building, each family took one of us in. I was invited into 
Papik's house. His family consisted of himself, a comely young 
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wife named Cogwya, and a small baby. The igloo had been 
built with the early snow, and the inside glazed with the seal 
lamp to strengthen it. The snow was poor and the thaw had 
started to melt soft spots which sent drips and trickles from 
the roof down the sides and brought out the odour of old furs 
and ancient seal meat. They had become used to this atmos- 
phere and after a time I scarcely noticed it myself. I was much 
too interested in the activities going on in the igloo. Life went 
on much as it does in any household. Papik talked in limited 
English, in Eskimo, and pantomime. His wife was busy with 
household duties and the baby demanded attention in the 
usual ways. 

From them I learnt the technique of stopping drips. When 
an icy drop hit you, you stayed perfectly still until you dis- 
covered where it came from. Then you applied a cake of soft 
snow to the leak. This procedure became a game, and it was 
an act of friendliness to stop drips falling elsewhere. 

It is sometimes exasperating trying to converse with a re- 
stricted knowledge of a language. There were many things I 
should have liked to ask Papik but I had to limit myself to 
what could be said with few words or simple signs. Still we 
covered a wide field of travel, weather, and people. After hav- 
ing been accustomed to male cooks for months it was a pleasure 
to watch a woman performing the task with the gracefulness 
and dexterity that distinguishes their actions. Darkness had 
settled about three and by eight we had wearied of the long 
evening and prepared for the night, simply and without em- 
barrassment. The seal lamp gave a feeble glow with flickering 
lights and dancing shadows, the low talk died away and Papik's 
pipe went out. We lay in a row on the sleeping-bench with our 
heads towards the entrance. The lamp flickered on for a time 
and then died away. The thought ran through my mind, "How 
natural strange situations really are when you yourself are part 
of them!" The baby cried and had to be attended to as babies 
do anywhere. The shadows deepened; and presently I was 
roused by hearing Cogwya busy preparing breakfast. 
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It had turned cold during the night and when I looked out 
the sky was bright with stars. Faint gleams from ice windows 
showed that people were astir in the other igloos even though 
it was only four o'clock in the morning. There was a busy day 
ahead of us and it was necessary to begin early. Tiarra and 
Savik set out with a komatik for the walrus cache while Nigvik, 
Papik and Noya built a snow shelter, gathered mud, and pre- 
pared to re-mud the runners of our sleigh. 

I was left to my own devices. Cogwya went about her house- 
hold duties in a shy reserved manner at first, but later when 
other women came to visit, she lost her restraint and the talk 
was animated and cheerful. The faces of Eskimo women are 
sometimes heavy in repose, but when they become animated 
and smile, they are often quite pretty. 

Here I met Kaliktee, Noya's four-year-old daughter. She 
was dressed in the white fur of the Arctic hareeven the ears 
and tail had been worked in. There was little about her face 
to suggest Eskimo and she would have been a pretty child any- 
where. 

Before dark the men had returned with a load of walrus and 
work on the komatik had been completed. The cold had fresh- 
ened the air in the igloo and stopped the drips. The whole 
village gathered in Papik's house for a feast of caribou meat. 
There was much talk and laughter, and Papik included me in 
the party as much as was possible with the language limitation. 

It was with genuine regret that I said goodbye in the morn- 
ing. Papik and Noya said that they would pay us a visit when 
travel conditions improved in the "days of the sun coming 
back". The newly-iced runners slipped easily over the frosty 
snow and the keen air made running a pleasure. I learned on 
this trip that cold and wind are friends of the traveller in the 
Far North as they give the snow the proper hardness. Both on 
the trail and in the igloo a certain amount of frost is necessary 
for comfort. 




An Arctic Christmas 

The quiet life of winter quarters was unbroken as daylight 
shortened until it became little more than twilight. The short 
flash of the sun gave no heat and its feeble rays scarcely pro- 
duced shadows. We became accustomed to the half light when 
the last star of the dawn almost met the evening star. They 
seemed bright and close against the black night sky. 

With the retreat of the sun, the moon came into her own, 
wheeling in great arcs across the sky. The December moon did 
not set but made a complete circle, distorted by refraction as 
she passed low across the southern horizon. I was able to take 
photographs by moonlight that had been impossible in day- 
time when the blue-grey snow met the grey-blue sky at a vague 
horizon. Without shadows, the rise and fall of the ground had 
been indistinguishable, making travel difficult. The traveller 
might step up when he should step down. Both distance and 
height were optically distorted. Captain Back (in 1834) tells 
of his party on the march. The man in the rear shouted 
"Omingmuk" (musk-ox). The leader stepped on ita lem- 
ming. 

We were busy finishing the inside of the buildings, doing 
what decorating we could. Our quarters were bright and com- 
fortable with electric lights and the warmth of our stoves. 

Macgregor, the cook, carried on his work capably and faith- 
fully. He had some volunteer assistance. Muck's wife handled 
the dish-towel until her baby came. After that she was either 
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too busy or too proud. After a few days, further help came from 
an unexpected quarter. Nigvik took the towel in his quiet way. 
Sometimes Shakikna helped while carrying her grandchild on 
her back. Even Sampson helped and one evening Maluka de- 
manded a towel saying that he was as good a man as Sampson. 
These boys were about eight or ten years old. Nigvik brought 
a quiet dignity to any task he performed. Even when wiping 
dishes or carrying coal sacks, he was still the angeco, a wise 
man among his people and one who would be considered 
a philosopher anywhere. He had the simplicity that comes 
with a total lack of egotism. He and young Sampson 
talked and laughed together with nothing of the artificial 
barrier often built up by the demands of age for homage and 
the submission of the child to false ideas of greatness and 
authority. 

Nigvik often visited me with Shakikna in the evening and 
while they passed the family pipe from one to the other, each 
taking a few puffs, they undertook to teach me Eskimo. Shakik- 
na was the better teacher. Eskimo words are not difficult to 
pronounce and a collection of words is useful but to talk better 
than "pidgin" one must know their method of word-building 
from simple roots. Nigvik did not show much desire to learn 
English but he did learn "tobacco" and, a very useful express- 
ion for him, "no good". "Tobacco no good", meant he was 
out of tobacco. "Snow no good" might mean "There was not 
enough snow" or "its condition was bad for travel". Slowly, as 
we came to understand one another, we could manage simple 
questions and remarks. Nigvik was quick at reading pan- 
tomime and answering in the same way. Dropping the head 
on one hand meant one sleep, one day's travel. Touching his 
stomach was mealtime. This action vocabulary increased as we 
travelled together. 

Shakikna sometimes carried her grandchild on her back, 
naked. In the house she would set her on the floor and I was 
interested to see that she "travelled" on hands and feet, like a 
monkey, instead of on the usual hands and knees. Until the 
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child is two or three the mother carries her on her back a- 
gainst her skin to give her the heat of her body and the protec- 
tion of her clothing. A thong passing round the mother's back 
secured to ivory buttons in front, below the breasts, holds the 
child in place. By shoving against this she can push her head 
out when she wants to take a look at the great world. Another 
wise provision for the child is a large puff in the upper sleeve of 
the mother's coat through which the child can come to break- 
fast without emerging into the cold winter air. 

The women's garments are the same as those of men but 
they are fashioned differently. In addition to puffed sleeves, 
the artike, the outer coat, has long tails both before and behind 
Nigvik told me that this had some relation to modesty! Instead 
of shorts, women have trousers that extend below the knee, 
and their stockings are different. These refinements vary in 
different localities. In Ungava, the tails are short and rounded, 
in our country the tails are longer and more ornate while in 
the Western Arctic, there is no front tail but in the rear it is 
most elaborate and extends almost to the ground. 

Women also have a "party dress". This is made of the finest 
bleached doeskin on which elaborate patterns are worked with 
beads (since the arrival of the traders) and with fringes of 
teeth of musk-ox and caribou and with walrus ivory. The de- 
signs are individual. I never saw two the same. It may take a 
year or more to create one of these garments and they are worn 
only on special occasions. Macgregor told me that in the old 
days, a visitor to an igloo village was offered a temporary wife 
and as a compliment, the one chosen was the best dressed, re- 
gardless of beauty. In our community one man had two wives 
and another three. Both were good providers and, as far as I 
could tell, there seemed to be no dissension in the families and 
strangely enough, few children. In both cases there was an old 
wife and a young one which is usual and natural where poly- 
gamy is practised. There was at least one case in which a man, 
leaving on a journey when his wife was ill, traded wives with a 
friend who recognized that he required a woman to chew his 
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boots and repair his clothes and, in general, to share in the 
journey, in work and perhaps in pleasure. 

Macgregor told me that when he had been in charge of an 
outpost of the Hudson's Bay Company, an old hunter had ar- 
rived with three wives. After securing supplies for an inland 
journey he said that he did not require all his wives on this 
trip. He offered one to Macgregor, saying, "I must have her 
back in time for the sealing". 

Macgregor did not complete the story. 

About the middle of December, we had the worst gale of the 
winter. The back draught piled a heavy load of snow on the 
big tent and we worked all day trying to clear it. The task was 
hopeless. So we built a framework inside to protect the delicate 
wings of our spare Moth and left the tent to its fate. Next 
morning, it lay crushed under a great drift with the poles stick- 
ing out of it. Tatters of canvas streamed from them in the wind. 
It was many months before the drifts melted, and then we 
found the contents undamaged. The storm had swept the 
ridge clear where the coal was piled but the gasoline drums 
near the tent were completely buried. Once again Nigvik was 
proved right in warning us of the danger of building on low 
ground in the lee of the ridge. 

Christmas was approaching and we wanted to celebrate the 
day with a feast for the Eskimos. For this we needed much meat 
and our supply was low. I consulted Nigvik and, as always, he 
was able to suggest a remedy a caribou cache that we could 
reach in two days. There was just time to make the trip and 
be back for Christmas. Although we were in the shortest days, 
there was a brilliant full moon. 

Two komatiks were prepared and I set out with Nigvik, 
Katchooyuk and Tiarra. The snow was in splendid condition 
after the storm. The dogs were strong from their diet of walrus 
blubber. We started by moonlight, the sky clear and the air 
snapping with frost. Our course took us through a chain of 
small lakes and by connecting portages. 

Slowly dawn broke and brightened. Stars paled in the grey- 
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ing sky, then a faint brightness in the south warmed until a 
succession of beautiful pastel tints spread across the sky from 
violet to yellow and gold. The brightness increased until the 
sun came sliding over the horizon, moving across it faster than 
it rose. The world seemed flooded with brightness but the sun 
was scarcely well up before it began to set, following its flat arc. 
The afterglow faded slowly through the long twilight, passing 
again through strange colours, deepening until the ultra- 
marine merged into the velvet blackness of the night sky with 
the moon riding high in the south. 

We made a good day's travel, mostly on lakes. Once we 
crossed an arm of the sea, marked only by tidal ice. Winter 
travel in the Far North is made without a break from igloo to 
igloo. It would be too difficult to prepare food on the trail. We 
continued until we found a good drift in the lee of a low bank 
before stopping for the day. Nigvik studied the snow with his 
long snow stick, to determine its depth and hardness. When he 
was satisfied, he and Katchooyuk built while Tiarra and I did 
the outside work, chinking and feeding the dogs. Dogs must 
be kept under control with the whip when feeding. When a 
ration is thrown to one, he gulps it while the others are driven 
off with the whip. There must be unusual food value in walrus 
blubber for we only fed every second night and that kept them 
in good condition. When feeding on caribou or seal they re- 
quire larger rations. 

The igloo was completed in about an hour. Everything that 
the dogs might eat, including their harness, was brought inside 
and the entrance was closed by a snow block. One must remove 
all snow from clothing by beating it with the snow stick. This 
is to avoid dampness. When the two primus stoves were lit, the 
temperature slowly rose but before it reached freezing-point, 
small holes were made in the roof and at the base to allow 
circulation of air. 

To a man dressed in caribou clothes and sheltered from the 
wind a temperature of between 20 and 30 seems reasonably 
comfortable when he gets used to it. 
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Cooking was simple: caribou stew and tea. After eight hours 
travel since breakfast in the frosty air, shelter, food and an 
unfrozen pipe brought a sense of well-being that approached 
luxury. 

While my companions talked of travel and hunting, I was 
forced to entertain myself. My thoughts drifted back through 
the years of a life much given to travel. I thought of the situa- 
tions in which I had found myself at Christmastime. For some 
strange reason they were often unhappy. Twice I had spent 
Christmas in the North when food was short; once on a long 
journey with dogs my guide deserted me and I had had to con- 
tinue alone; for contrast, once in Fiji with the tropical sun at 
its height I had eaten Christmas dinner in a village in the heart 
of the mountains, suffering from sunstroke. But of my various 
experiences, this camp in a snow-drift with Eskimo compan- 
ions, scarcely touched by civilization in an Arctic wilderness, 
seemed the strangest. 

The quiet voices of my companions at last subsided and my 
rambling thoughts ended in sleep while the vast silence of the 
Arctic night enfolded us. 

Some time later (it is difficult to reckon time in an igloo at 
this season) I was wakened by Nigvik lighting his pipe. I joined 
him and, when I looked at my watch, I found that it was only 
two o'clock and already we had had about eight hours sleep. 
The others joined us and Katchooyuk slid partly out of his bed 
into his artike and lit the primus stove. He cut snow from the 
lower wall and set a pot on the stove for tea. Light and shadow 
danced on the white walls and again the talk began of travel 
and hunting while we kept to the warmth of our beds. When 
tea was ready we made our light trail breakfast and prepared 
to leave. Nigvik informed me that we could reach the caribou 
caches and return to this igloo. 

When we removed the snow block from the door and crawl- 
ed out, we found the night much as it had been when we re- 
tired. The moon had climbed to the southwest and was con- 
siderably higher and the constellations had changed but other- 
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wise it was still the night sky. The frost was snapping in a 
clear calm air. 

We sealed the door carefully and set out with empty sleighs. 
Our little igloo scarcely stood out from the white plain, re- 
flecting the moonlight and producing a small shadow. It seem- 
ed fantastic as a journey across the face of the moon as we 
made our way at a fast dog-trot across lakes, over low hills and 
through passes. Dawn was breaking when we reached the shore 
of a large lake. Nigvik explained that there were two meat 
caches on the far side. Katchooyuk and Tiarra were to visit 
one while we took the other. Eskimos have remarkable memor- 
ies. Every feature of their country, lake, hill, even outstand- 
ing stones, are named and pictured in their minds. They have 
seen it all since they were children and travel plays a great part 
in their lives. To them the "trackless wilderness 1 ' is crossed by 
well-known highways of travel. Incidents in their experiences 
give significance to trifling features. 

We left our companions and made a wide traverse of the 
lake and followed down an arm until, at a certain point, 
Nigvik headed for shore. As we neared it, the dogs caught a 
scent and dashed towards what appeared to be a clump of 
willows. It was tips of caribou horns emerging from a drift, a 
meat cache covered with stone, buried in snow since it was 
made a month or two before. 

We loaded the meat and set out on our return. 
This morning no sunrise brightened the world. A cloud 
bank had moved in from the sea which settled into a mist and 
presently heavy wet snow began to fall. We could scarcely see 
a hundred yards ahead and our tracks were lost under the new 
snow. Far away, our little igloo seemed lost in the dim world 
through which we travelled. Crossing a lake Nigvik pointed to 
fresh caribou tracks and those of a man following them .... 
"Tiarra", he said. The driving snow became almost blinding 
and it soon became difficult to know whether we were on land 
or lake or sea. It may have been instinct or perhaps the dogs, 
but, after hours of travel, we found ourselves at the very door 
of our igloo. 
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It was a welcome sight. What luxury to reach a camp already 
prepared and relax on a fur-covered sleeping-bench with the 
stoves preparing supper and candlelight gleaming on the white 
walls! The candle performs another useful function. When it 
begins to dim and flicker, that is a warning that deadly carbon 
monoxide is accumulating and ventilation must be provided. 
Otherwise this odourless gas induces a sleep from which there 
is no wakening. 

Presently, Katchooyuk arrived but it was not until we had 
finished supper that we saw Tiarra's snow knife cutting round 
the door block. I was struck by the Eskimo's cheerful accept- 
ance of hardship and disappointment. Tiarra had had a long 
day's travel on a very light breakfast. He had followed the 
caribou tracks long before he caught up with them but had 
missed his shot in the poor light and had only given up the 
hunt at dark. Then he had had a long walk home which must 
have been trying in the poor light. He entered quietly, brushed 
off the snow and answered the questioning look of his com- 
panions with a laugh. They laughed and the incident was for- 
gotten. This cheerful acceptance of circumstances makes the 
Eskimo an excellent travel companion. 

We wearied of the long night and set out early. It was a 
stormy morning for the mist that had blown in from seaward 
was now a driving snowstorm. One of Nigvik's dogs was miss- 
ing and he set out to search for him. I drove his team. We fol- 
lowed Katchooyuk but I had to guide the sleigh to avoid 
boulders which would have broken the mudding, and to hold 
it back on declivities. This kept me fully occupied for I must 
not lose sight of the sleigh ahead. We travelled almost blindly. 
Insignificant hills rose menacingly before us and even small 
lakes stretched into the dim distance. At last, crossing a lake, 
I saw a strange dark object an ice chisel. We had reached the 
near fishery. Not far ahead, the bright gleaming lights of our 
houses appeared. The dogs broke into a wild dash down the 
slope. It was Christmas Eve and we were home again with two 
good loads of meat. Poor old Nigvik did not arrive till late but 
he had his dog. 
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We caught a broadcast of Christmas music and messages to 
men in the Arctic outposts that night. Music sometimes touch- 
es chords of memory more deftly than talk or thought. The 
familiar carols brought back memories of family and friends 
and of other times and places. We all pictured gatherings from 
which we had to be absent and hoped that we might be remem- 
bered, enough at least to occasion the turning down of an 
empty glass. 

The messages to the North were sent from the station 
KDKA and swept across the Arctic from Greenland to 
Alaska. This was a remarkable achievement but the messages 
held little interest except for the recipient, ranging from "All 
are well", "Jane sends her love" to "Mary has a baby". As some 
of the outposts received only one mail a year the messages 
meant much to those who received them. 

Christmas morning puts us in high spirits, whatever our 
age. It is a day when restraints are removed and those who have 
known Christmas when they were young like to reproduce its 
festivities wherever they may be. While we were away the boys 
had busied themselves at the cook-stove and with decorations. 
All was in readiness for the feast by noon. The table was loaded 
with a great saddle of venison, baked fish, pies and cakes, pud- 
dings and jam. The Eskimos arrived in their best party clothes. 
The women who had them wore their beaded artikes. All were 
there, some twenty-five people from Nigvik to Mary's baby. 
There was some constraint when we seated them at the table 
but that soon vanished as they attacked the food. They were 
not accustomed to knives and forks and the conventional order 
of courses meant nothing to them. Each ate what was within 
reach, soup, meat or dessert. Some ate "forward", others "back- 
wards". Maluka did both, until in distress he had to roll on the 
floor. Then we returned for another session. 

Presently, as on a previous occasion, outer garments were 
removed. Our guests overcame their shyness and there was 
much talk and laughter. Murphy performed dances which in 
action and facial contortions made one question his sanity. 
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Then the Eskimos drifted away to their more comfortable 
igloos and we had our own dinner, enlivened by creature com- 
fort, preserved for the occasion. A very little made Macgregor 
forget he was a cook and a little more brought back to him 
the strange and varied experiences which had led him to be- 
come one. He had started as an accountant in Scotland, then 
became a trader at a Hudson's Bay Company outpost: then 
while temporarily employed at the company's office in Mont- 
real, he had been recommended for his present post. His 
weakness for usquebach unfitted him for city life but sound 
qualities made him capable and dependable in his present 
capacity. I could not exclude him from the punch bowl but it 
was with regret that I saw the transformation caused by its 
contents. 

It was late when I left for my quarters. The moon was high. 
Our little buildings, nestling among the snow-drifts, looked 
like a Christmas card scene. Moonlight picked out the little 
mounds of the igloo village and still farther, it set the frag- 
ments of broken ice on the tidal beach glittering. The only 
sound was the grumbling of the ice strained by the tide. 

By the end of the year, we were well started on "the days 
of the sun coming back" (the start of winter as Eskimos con- 
sider it). The temperature seldom varied from its winter ave- 
rage of 20 below. It rose with the wind and dropped in a period 
of calm. The winter wind is a northwester, generally light but 
about twice a month, as we found, we had a gale lasting three 
to five days. Perhaps the greatest danger of winter life in the 
Arctic is to be caught in such a blizzard in sub-zero weather 
without shelter, and unable to build an igloo. Death is almost 
certain. We kept to our houses and the Eskimos remained in 
their igloos while the blizzards lasted. 

We entered the fateful year, 1929, secure in our winter 
quarters and prepared to do any useful work as soon as con- 
ditions made it possible. There was little that we could do at 
the base except make observations and keep records. 

For operations away from base, the Eskimos had agreed to 
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help us with their dogs. We had hopes of making journeys with 
the snowmobile. Bill with his Moth would study winter flying 
conditions and observe the state of ice and ground aeroplane- 
landing which we already knew to be a serious problem on 
account of rough ice and boulder-strewn land. 

We had additions to the igloo village when shortly after 
Christmas Papik and Noya arrived with their wives Cogwya 
and Seveak and their babies Pani and Raliktee. Although they 
were friends of Nigvik's people, they belonged to northern 
tribes and enlivened the community with their stories of dis- 
tant places and other ways of life. 

Noya's wife, Seveak, was one of the last of the people of 
Southampton Island, many of whom had starved when whalers 
ceased to visit them. Tiarra's people were changing from hunt- 
ers to trappers and spent much of the year at the trading-post. 
Nigvik's people would be classed as Inland Eskimos since they 
secured most of their livelihood from the land, rather than 
the sea. 

However, most of the differences were superficial. All con- 
sidered themselves Innuits, THE PEOPLE, and were much 
the same in disposition and character. Of all their qualities, 
cheerfulness and good-heartedness were outstanding. 

The Eskimos seldom left their igloos, except to visit among 
themselves. I usually had to send for them if I wanted them 
for work or travel. 

Although the individual days seemed long, time passed 
quickly enough: days merging into weeks with little to give 
them significance. I had to keep a careful record to avoid con- 
fusion in dates. 




Dogs and men 



As we entered the new year I took stock of our situation. The 
work of the past season had gone more or less according to plan. 
It had been a time of preparation, of learning conditions and 
training men. From our experience, we were in a position to 
make sounder plans for the future. 

It had been a great disappointment to learn that the season 
for effective work ended in September. The truth was, con- 
ditions were such that there was hardly enough useful work 
even for our small wintering party. We occupied ourselves as 
best we could. 

Each of us met the life according to his nature: one light- 
heartedly, another in futile worries, another with a lethargy 
approaching hibernation, still another by withdrawal into a 
world of imagination. 

We adopted a new arrangement of meals. Breakfast at ten 
marked the limit of possible sleep, at first dawn. Supper came 
at three, when the long twilight was settling into night. Mac- 
gregor set out cold food at night for those who wanted it, and 
the coffee-pot was always on the boil. Meals were the great 
events of our day, when we gathered together and were soci- 
able. Afterwards we would drift off to our private pursuits a 
book, a game, or perhaps our thoughts. I often found myself 
settled in my quarters by five o'clock, with six or seven hours 
to fill before bedtime; for it did not do to go to bed too early 
with the long night ahead. 

97 
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Not many men can live in complete isolation. Silence and 
the surrounding empty spaces breed a vague unrest which may 
end in madness. But it is a good thing to balance sociability 
with solitude. 

One of our chief interests of the mid-winter was in our 
Eskimo companions. There were permanent residents, and 
visitors that came and went. Among them, as among people 
anywhere, there was a wide variety of character. Nigvik the 
angeco could hardly have been more different from Murphy 
the comedian; or Tiarra of Ungava from Noya, who was an 
Ivalik from the Frozen Straits; or Maluka from little Kaliktee. 

I asked Papik many questions about the seasons. When 
would the Great Cold end? When would the snow leave the 
land, and when would the shore ice drift out to sea? It was not 
easy to make the right inferences from his answers. The winter 
moons looked down on an unchanging landscape. Eskimos 
distinguished one moon from the next by reference to natural 
events which were not easy to observe. It required experience 
to know that "the moon when young seals perish with the cold" 
was February, and that "the moon when caribou hair is right 
for inside clothing" was September. The swifter succession of 
spring, summer and autumn were more easily noted: the 
arrival of birds, the moon of eggs, the melting of ice on lakes 
and at sea were more regular. It was possible to arrange a ren- 
dezvous for a period half-way between the time the walrus 
mated on Ivik Island and the gathering of caribou at Kami- 
nuriak Lake and not to have to wait more than a week at the 
spot agreed on. 

About the melting of the ice, Papik told me, "Birds come 
even before bare spots appear on the hillsides. Ducks wait until 
ponds are open but, before the ice leaves the coast, the seal 
hunt is over; geese have passed on their way to far northern 
nesting grounds; and the young of land-birds are on the wing". 

This I interpreted to mean that the thaw would not come 
till May, that there would be little melting of freshwater ice 
before June and that we could expect to have sea ice with us 
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till July. None of this was encouraging for our field-work, 
which I knew would end next September. 

Though the Eskimos usually preferred the temperature of 
their igloos to that of a heated house, I often had visits from 
the women who would cry "Eke!" (cold) and hug the stove. 
They brought caribou skins to dry; but did the sewing in their 
own igloos where, in spite of fingers stiff with cold, they pro- 
duced neat and skilful work. 

One of my visitors was Seveak, Noya's wife, who brought 
little Kaliktee. Once I asked Seveak if she would give me Ka- 
liktee for my wife. She entered into the spirit of the thing and 
talked for some time to the child, finally saying that Kaliktee 
agreed. After that, whenever I met the little girl I would ask 
her if she was my nulianna (little wife). With quaint serious- 
ness she would shyly nod agreement, and we would take a walk 
along the big drift, holding hands. 

Nigvik, too, often came to my house in his self-appointed 
task of taking care of me, bringing coal and attending to the 
stove, always ready to do anything I suggested. Sometimes, in 
the evenings, he brought Shakikna, carrying her grandchild. 
Then I would have a lesson in Eskimo. When I thought I 
could pronounce a word correctly and knew its meaning, I 
would write it phonetically and later memorize it. My teachers 
were perhaps too ready to approve, for when I attempted to 
talk to others they sometimes failed to understand. Another 
source of interest was the dogs. We had about thirty of the 
northern breed, heavily furred, with big, strongly padded feet. 
They were usually silent as they roamed the village scaveng- 
ing, or slept peacefully in snow porches. But on moonlight 
nights they would raise a chorus. They did not yelp like do- 
mestic dogs. Their song was something between the howl of 
the wolf and a roar peculiar to themselves. Their great perfor- 
mances started with a single high-pitched, long-drawn note. 
One by one others would join till all the dogs of the encamp- 
ment had joined in perfect unison. It would reach a peak, then 
die away in a quavering tremolo. The effect was melancholy; 
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but I noticed that their tails were up and waggingwhich a 
wolf's never is. I sometimes tried to stop the noise but without 
success. Some old woman, more disturbed by my shouting than 
by the dogs, would appear from her igloo and mutter a few 
words. Like magic, the dogs would fall silent. 

I always thought the dogs were not to be trusted away from 
their masters. I was to have unpleasant proof of this the next 
year. We had brought skis; but the surface of the snow, hard 
and roughened by the small sharp waves of the sastrugi, was 
unfavourable for their use. I thought that the slight surface- 
softening of March might make skis usable and set out to try 
them. The skis slithered uncontrollably with a loud noise. I 
had not gone far when all the dogs of the settlement gathered 
about me, looking savage and menacing. I took off the skis and 
was using one as a weapon to keep them off when Katchooyuk 
arrived on the run and drove them off with his long dog whip. 
For once he was not laughing, and said seriously, "Dogs bad!" 

That was the end of skiing in the sub-Arctics. 

The dog whip is a formidable instrument when used by an 
Eskimo. The lash of oofuk thong is some thirty feet long on a 
very short handle. With this, an Eskimo can give a loud warn- 
ing crack at a shirking dog's ear or administer severe punish- 
ment. It requires skill to use it. In my attempts I usually 
managed to wrap the lash round my neck. 

Once more the need for fresh meat became urgent and 
brought me the welcome prospect of a journey and an oppor- 
tunity to try out the snowmobile. She had been performing 
quite well about the settlement and on trips to the fisheries. 

Snow was in as good condition as we could expect and the 
weather was fair, clear and cold. We built a strong, light sleigh 
on which we could haul six hundred pounds and made a 
beaver-board shelter on the truck for passengers. 

The morning of January 3rd was bright, calm and thirty 
below zero when we set out. Wick, the aeroplane mechanic, was 
at the wheel, Nigvik, Tiarra and I in the cab and Katchooyuk 
followed with his dogs and an empty sleigh. We brought him 
along for much the same reason that a ship carries a lifeboat. 
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If the noonakayak^ the land boat, died, we would at least have 
means of returning home. Nothing can be more helpless than 
a machine that will not perform. 

We made a good start, following the broken trail to the 
fishery, chiefly on windswept lakes. On one of these we passed 
Papik and Noya riding on their komatik. They gazed with 
delight at the noonakayak speeding along at fifteen miles an 
hour and laughed at Katchooyuk struggling to keep up with 
us. It was not long, however, before it was Katchooyuk who 
laughed as he loafed along ahead, swinging his arms to keep 
warm. 

We did well enough on lakes but on land we cut into the 
soft snow on the tundra. Where it was wind-packed, the steel 
flanges of the treads buried themselves and it required most 
of the power of the engine to pull them out; and the steel-shod 
runners at the front dragged heavily in the frosted snow. When 
the trail was heavy, the radiator boiled and when we could 
speed up, ice formed in it. Gasoline consumption was high 
and the loss of antifreeze serious. 

Instead of making some fifteen miles an hour as we had 
hoped, night caught us only fifteen miles on our journey, even 
short of the Ferguson fishery where we had an igloo. We had 
to build one. In the evening we discussed our plight. 

Nigvik shook his head and said "Far, far." 

Katchooyuk laughed, but Wick was concerned. He said that 
it was doubtful if the engine could stand the journey. He was 
sure we did not have enough gasoline or antifreeze. 

I decided to compromise. We would return to base with 
the snowmobile where Wick thought he could correct some of 
our troubles. Meanwhile Nigvik and Katchooyuk would go 
to the meat cache with the dogs. 

We separated in the morning, the dogs speeding northward 
with their tails up while we returned to Tavani with ours 
down, especially when we passed Papik and Noya. 

"It is true," remarked Papik, "that the noonakayak goes 
fast. But the dogs go far." 

When labour is saved by the white man's devices, Eskimos 
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are interested. They had accepted the gun; primus stoves were 
replacing the seal lamp; they appreciated wooden boats in 
place of their sealskin craft, when they could afford them; but 
they had a feeling of satisfaction when their own implements 
and methods proved superior or more dependable. A wooden 
house would be an advantage only as a more or less permanent 
residence; and then only if it was supplied with stoves and 
fuel. For winter travel in the far north the igloo was superior 
to any form of tent that could be transported. Sleigh and dogs 
could still serve them for travel, while no tractor had yet been 
produced that could meet Arctic needs. And I had found, 
when travelling as Eskimos do by komatik and igloo, that their 
caribou clothes were much better than our own woollens. 

Back at the base, Wick set his ingenuity to work on the snow- 
mobile. To reduce boiling he soldered to the radiator intake 
a large funnel that could be filled with snow which the escap- 
ing steam would melt. Adjustable tin shutters in front could 
be closed when the draught was too strong. These, with in- 
ternal adjustments helped, but the most serious weakness- 
lack of power remained; and nothing could reduce the heavy 
friction of the steel-shod front runners. 

Nigvik and Katchooyuk had endured a long, hard trip, made 
more difficult by high winds. It was ten days before they re- 
turned with a small load of meat, their faces blackened by frost 
scabs. They had run out of kerosene and had had to live on un- 
cooked, frozen caribou. Katchooyuk told me as a great joke 
that Nigvik had been cook! What they had expected to be 
something of a holiday trip, had ended as one of their worst 
mid-winter journeys. 

Once again I was impressed by the Eskimo's acceptance of 
life as it came along. No complaints were made; Nigvik des- 
cribed their experiences in his quiet way; Katchooyuk dis- 
missed them with a laugh. 

I occasionally flew with Bill in his Moth to observe winter 
flying conditions. In the open cockpit, the frost struck us like 
a live thing, biting so suddenly and sharply that it was hard to 
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tell if it was hot or cold. Ice now stretched far out to sea and 
always its outer edge was shrouded in mists rising from open 
water among the floes. There was little smooth ice. It did not 
look favourable for dog travel or aeroplane landings. 

Inland, the white sweep was unbroken. Lakes were distin- 
guishable by their smoothness. This was important to know 
for most of the land was strewn with boulders and great care 
would have to be taken in landing even on level tundra. I 
noticed that even rugged, rocky country was white with storm- 
driven snow. It would make winter prospecting impossible. 

What a wilderness of gleaming white it was, stretching in all 
directions, merging uncertainly into the hazy sky no life, no 
trees, nothing to relieve the eye or offer diversion! The wide 
view was depressing and I preferred ground travel where opti- 
cal illusions often gave interest to trifles. A boulder a few yards 
away might loom up as a distant cliff; the rugged outline of a 
pressure ridge ten or twenty feet high might give the im- 
pression of a distant range of mountains; or, perhaps, a lem- 
ming scurrying across the snow would appear like a charging 
musk-ox. 

Bill loved his little Moth and liked to put her through her 
paces. Once, returning from a flight, he asked me if I would 
like to go into a spin. This had meant almost certain death 
during the First World War until, by accident, the method of 
pulling out of the spin was discovered. Still, as I found, the 
experience is not pleasant. When Bill cut off engine and threw 
the nose down, we started gyrating in sickening circles while 
the earth rushed up at us. I felt the pressure between me and 
my seat vanish but before I could fall out or the plane crash, 
Bill pulled out with every wire humming. He was delighted 
with the performance and said the Moth handled beautifully. 
He told me of a plane he had flown during the war which was 
even more sensitiveif he hiccuped it would loop the loop. It 
was a pet, he said. Pilots sometimes develop a queer sense of 
humour. 

We made another attempt to reach the caribou caches with 
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the snowmobile. We fared somewhat better than on our pre- 
vious attempt. The caches were reached but we had to run in 
low gear most of the time; and on the way back Wick was 
afraid to stop for fear he could not start again. We reached 
Tavani with the engine almost in a state of collapse. With this 
trip we abandoned hope of skimming swiftly over the Arctic 
plains and ice. Nigvik had made this trip both with dogs and 
by snowmobile and his conclusion was, "More better we move 
to where the meat is." 

The snowmobile had been an improvisation. No vehicle 
had been devised for this job at that time. Its weaknesses were 
obvious from the start but we had to face the problem of winter 
travel and had had no assurance that dogs would be available. 
It had done useful service and had at least demonstrated tractor 
possibilities but was incapable of handling serious work. If any 
mineral developments were to be undertaken, we would re- 
quire mechanical ground transport as well as aerial. 

I took up the matter with head office, and learned that a 
tractor that could haul trailers was in use on ice roads in 
southern mining districts. My principals agreed that one of 
these could be sent to Churchill by train, to be used for trans- 
port on the sea ice to Tavani. If successful it would solve the 
increasing problem of northern transportation. 

When all the skins had been used, each of us had some articles 
o caribou skin but we were still short of essential garments. 
The most likely place to obtain skins was Eskimo Point, 
seventy-five miles to the south. I was hesitating to make this 
journey in January, with its return into the teeth of the wind, 
when unexpected visitors arrived from Chesterfield. 

The police mail "express" in charge of Constable Fletcher, 
called on us en route for Churchill. The constable had with 
him police natives Parka and Nuvia, the latter the hero who 
had rescued our plane when it broke from its mooring at 
Chesterfield in the great autumn storm. 

They arrived with a rising northwester and remained with 
us until the storm blew over. They were our first winter visi- 
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tors. Although they came from a life as restricted as our own 
we were delighted to see them. When living in isolation it is 
always interesting to talk to strangers. Then, too, while we at 
Tavani all had the same interest, our mineral exploration, at 
Chesterfield there were the traders, the mission and the police 
each with a different interest in and approach to the Eskimos. 
These were sometimes conflicting. We agreed that it might 
have been better to leave the Eskimos alone to live their own 
lives instead of confusing them with strange ideas of morals 
and conduct and creating desires for material things that they 
had got along very well without. Fletcher had come to the 
North from India and had had to accustom himself to a drastic 
change in climate, in standard of living, and in the relations 
between the white man and the native. He said that he enjoyed 
the life, particularly the travel. 

I decided to join the patrol and to journey with them as far 
as Eskimo Point. When the storm died down, we prepared to 
leave. I was taking Nigvik and Tiarra with one komatik and 
nine dogs. The police had twelve dogs of a stocky breed that 
they had raised, strong rather than fast. 

The morning of January 151!! was bright, forty below, and 
with a north wind that sent the snow scurrying in a filmy sheet, 
but it would be at our backs. We took a course through the Sir 
Bibby Islands that formed the limit of our view from Tavani. 
I was interested to see what lay beyond more islands ending 
at a rocky headland that closed the wide, flat expanse of Mis- 
take Bay. We crossed a great deal of bad ice, not rafted, for the 
islands gave shelter from the pressure of drifting fields. 

We did not reach the headland till dark. It appeared a dreary 
wind-swept spot for camping but not to an Eskimo. Nigvik 
told me, "Always I like to camp here. There is everything 
good snow for the igloo, ice in that pond for the kettle, moss 
where the wind sweeps the hill-top and down there " he point- 
ed to a low mound just above high tide "we have dog feed." 
A dead walrus had drifted ashore. 

A fine twelve-foot igloo was built, Nigvik master mason, 
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Parka and Nuvia assisting, Tiarra feeding the dogs and Fletch- 
er and I doing the woman's work, chinking and gathering ice 
and moss, and trying to keep warm. Once inside, we soon 
forgot our bleak surroundings. Four primus stoves gave a 
genial heat and an elaborate supper was prepared by Parka, 
including "Eskimo bread" made with seal oil, flour and baking 
powder very good. 

There was much talk in the evening. Parka was a famous 
dog musher and he told us of incredible trips he had made in 
spring on the sea ice. He also told us the details of a tragedy 
that had occurred at Chesterfield some years before. The wife 
of one of the police had made pets of a litter of pups kept in 
an enclosure. She continued to play with them after they were 
grown up. One day, suddenly, for no reason the dogs attacked 
her like a pack of wolves. Before help arrived she was madly 
mauled, one leg was so much torn that it had to be amputated 
in the crudest manner. She died. Her husband, who had been 
away at the time, shot all the dogs when he came back and 
learned what had happened. The wolf -nature in huskies must 
be reckoned with in handling them. The whip should always 
be in evidence. 

We were off again in the morning, still bitterly cold but the 
wind was moderate. Nigvik told me that we were following 
the great south trail. Much of the time we were on the sea ice 
but on land portages we sometimes passed one of its land- 
marks, a cairn. These varied from a small stone placed on a 
large boulder to elaborate monuments. They convey a great 
deal of information to the natives which ranges from, "This 
way" to "This is a good place for caribou" or, " When you pass 
this place you must go far to find good snow for igloos". They 
have seen and heard of these landmarks since they were 
babies in the poke so it is no wonder that these cairns make 
the highways and byways of their country as clear as city streets 
for them. 

Eskimos had no knowledge of the compass, which would 
have been little use to them anyway on account of their 
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proximity to the Magnetic Pole. They used the sun and the 
stars and the wind for guidance but these were often not 
available in times of mists and drifting snow in winter. Then 
they had another sure guide, the sastrugi. These were the 
sharp wave-like drifts formed by the wind: which lay in the 
direction from which the wind was blowing, northwest in 
winter. The north end of the "needle" was even marked by 
being undercut. Eskimos could point unerringly towards their 
objective. It was only necessary to note the angle this made 
with the sastrugi and one could travel even in the dark with- 
out going astray. 

Nuvia explained this to me and we made a practical test 
that afternoon. We were far out on the sea ice and the usual 
mist was rising from open water beyond the fixed ice. Sud- 
denly, without warning, a change of wind drove the mist over 
us and we were enveloped in semi-darkness, not far from the 
floes and with open tide-rips scattered about. I was travelling 
with Parka. He was not in the least disturbed by the fog. He 
had a well-trained lead dog and kept up an almost continuous 
conversation with him. At times the leader looked back and 
was reassured by what he was told. Sometimes, I imagined 
the dog told Parka what he could scent ahead. We travelled 
on and on. Patches of pressure ice loomed up and had to be 
avoided. Inky black tide-rips suddenly appeared, smoking like 
forest fires and we had to pass round these with care for ice 
near them is unsafe. The simplest things took on vague, 
menacing appearances. Two hours of this travel made me 
wonder where we were getting. Then a shadow ahead resolved 
itself into the coast and, moreover, on the crest of a low ridge 
there was the road sign, three little stones on a large one. 
Parka was pleased when I complimented him on finding his 
way through the fog but he said that his little boy could do 
it. 

While we were crossing one of the low flat stretches, we saw, 
about a half a mile away, a band of caribou moving at a 
swift trot across our course, Tiarra was wild with excitement 
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for caribou are scarce in the Ungava country and he was eager 
to set out on a hunt. The others laughed at him and told him 
it would be hopeless in this flat country. I had become so 
accustomed to the great stretches of deserted country that the 
sight of a living thing appeared as unreal as though a boulder 
had suddenly come to life and started to dance. The small 
fleeting forms with the great spreading antlers seemed scarcely 
to touch the snow. 

At times we had to cross high-pressure ridges, the worst 
obstacles for sled parties in the Arctic. Some can be avoided 
but more often it is necessary to struggle through. Alluring 
alleys end in cul-de-sacs, great balanced fragments must not 
be disturbed and there are snowed-over fissures in which one 
might break a leg. Dogs struggle along, traces become tangled 
and komatiks jam and upset. Eskimos meet these obstacles 
patiently and with strength and skill work their way through. 
There was none of the "rage against inanimate things" that 
upsets other men. 

Darkness had settled in the afternoon of the third day before 
we reached the last land portage. A tiny light twinkled in the 
snowy waste ahead, then others appeared, a chorus of dog 
howls welcomed us to Eskimo Point. There was the burr of 
the Orkneys in the welcome with which we were received at 
the Hudson's Bay Company 'Tort*', to shelter, warmth and 
food and the pleasure of meeting friends. 

We spent a day there to rest the dogs and gather various 
equipment. Caribou skins were plentiful and I took all that 
we could handle. Nigvik and Tiarra made many purchases for 
themselves and others, chiefly gaily coloured materials. I 
found myself interested in much the same things and bought 
a sash of many colours, some fine red braid for trimming my 
trail clothes. One's eyes become starved for colour when so 
much of the time one's whole world is made up of white, and 
grey. Natives' love of colour is not barbaric but a reasonable 
desire for relief from the monotony of their environment. 

The little settlement, made up of the traders, the R. C. and 
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Anglican Missions and Eskimo visitors, was stirred to early 
activity next morning as preparations were made for departure. 
At last, all was ready. Dogs wild with excitement were hitched 
to their sleighs: the police packet heading south, we return- 
ing to Tavani and two families of Eskimos leaving for the 
interior. Last goodbyes were shouted and we were off. The 
mail gathered from scattered outposts on the edge of the 
world would presently join the complicated streams of com- 
munication and scatter widely; the Eskimos, travelling inland, 
would return to their primitive life among the caribou, this 
year one of plenty and feasting. We were returning northward, 
home again. 

It was bitterly cold but calm. When we set out, I had 
trouble keeping ahead of the excited dogs but their heavy loads 
brought them down to a trot. I breathed through my mitts 
to keep the frost out of my lungs and presently both dogs and 
myself settled down to an easier pace. A bend in the coast shut 
out the view of the settlement and all traces of life disappeared. 
Its circle of influence is small and winds soon erase all trace 
of travel beyond. 

Time was marked by my shadow. It formed as the sun rose, 
stretching before me into the north. It shortened somewhat 
and was more sharply defined this was noon. Then it reced- 
ed, becoming vague and fantastic before it was extinguished 
night had come. Sunlight created strange effects from rafted 
ice but, as this dimmed, shadows deepened until its aspect 
was of ruin and desolation. The grey sky of the day became a 
black background for the stars. From the south came the 
shimmering light of the Aurora. 

While vagrant thoughts ran through my mind, Nigvik was 
concerned with a serious practical problem. We were on the 
wide sea traverse off Maguse River where it was difficult to 
find good snow for an igloo. Eventually he found it in lee of 
a pressure ridge. 

Fortunately there was no wind, for the temperature had 
dropped to forty below. 
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I found it impossible to keep my pipe from freezing. I had 
tried various expedients, even hanging it inside my artike 
against my stomach but, no matter how quickly I filled and lit 
it, almost at once it was frozen and I had only nipped fingers 
for my pains. Cigarettes might have been the solution but I 
did not smoke them. Inside the igloo, as the temperature rose, 
once again I had that strange pleasure of inhaling the smoke 
of a burning weed and watching the patterns it made in the 
slight currents of the air of the igloo. 

On this trip I wore a complete Eskimo caribou-skin cos- 
tume and gave it a good testing. My feet were never too cold 
and I could keep my body warm by running. There remained 
my face and my hands. No covering has been devised to retain 
body heat of the face with the moisture of the breath forming 
ice. An opening must be left for sight and for the breath. The 
hood attached to the outer jacket gives some protection. Ice 
that would form about one's face from breath is prevented by 
a trim of wolverine skin on which moisture does not freeze, 
A poor substitute is dogskin. Only constant vigilance saves one 
from frost-bites. At the first "bite" the hand should be warm- 
ed on the stomach and its heat applied to the face. The use of 
snow as in milder climates to draw the frost, would have 
serious consequences in the North where the snow is granular. 
Not only would it increase the freezing but it would tear the 
skin. If snow must be used it should be warmed (by body heat) 
to melting-point. In winter travel, one watches one's com- 
panions and it is a friendly act to suddenly clap a warm hand on 
a face if a white spot is observed. 

The hands are a problem. They must be covered but mois- 
ture forms on them which may turn to ice. No form of mitt 
will prevent this. We wore mitts of caribou fur, hair out. 
The insides became damp when active and this froze when 
resting. Hands can be wanned on the stomach but mitts can 
only be dried in the igloo. One solution is to hold a bit of hare 
skin in the hand to absorb the moisture. 

I had brought my eiderdown sleeping-bag. The first night 
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this was fine. Next night, I found that a certain dampness had 
turned to ice and it took some time to thaw and warm it. The 
third night it was almost lined with ice. A kindly friend at 
Eskimo Point made me a last-minute present of an old, family 
caribou sleeping-bag. This was better than the eiderdown but 
it would have been still better with a family inside it and per- 
haps a few years earlier for caribou hair loosens in time! I could 
only occupy part of it and when I turned or moved I might have 
been on the snow of the sleeping-bench. One sleeps naked in 
the igloo to have frost-dried clothes for the morning. Worse, 
when I emerged in the morning I looked like a caribou, for 
I was covered with the loosened fur. 

We emerged from our Maguse igloo to find a rising wind 
sending a scurry of snow, threatening a northwester. The still 
cold of the day before had been exhilarating but the same frost 
with a head wind meant misery. We fought into the rising drift 
for several hours. 

Nigvik stopped and said, "More big wind, more big cold. We 
build igloo." 

I was more than ready to agree. My fingers and face had 
been severely nipped. 

By the time the igloo was built, the gale was driving the snow 
in a blinding sheet that would have been impossible to face. 
Inside, we made ourselves comparatively comfortable and had 
to remain for the three days the storm lasted. We could hear 
the swish of the driving snow sweeping over us. The dogs 
curled up and let the snow cover them. 

When storm-bound in an igloo there is little to do except 
sleep as much as possible and occasionally cook a meal. As time 
passes, the first pleasure in relief from the storm is lost in 
discomfort and boredom. Still, when necessity drove us out to 
check the weather and care for the dogs, we were glad to return 
to the safety of our snow house, to the comforts of a hot meal 
and an unfrozen pipe. When misery and pleasure come close 
together in sharp contrast, one appreciates more keenly what 
one has. 
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Men and dogs were glad to set out when the storm eased. 
While we were painfully man-handling the sled through rough 
ice, Bill flew over us in the Moth, skimming along the smooth 
airway. We cleared the rugged ice of Mistake Bay and as 
darkness was settling, the lights of our buildings shone a 
welcome. We were met by all the people and dogs of the igloo 
village as we made our way to the warm comfort of the mess. 
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Over the ice to Churchill 

Seals, caribou and fish were failing us, but relief came when the 
northerly migration began of beasts and birds. Throughout 
the whole long winter our meat-pot was seldom empty of what 
the country could provide. 

We heard by wireless that two tractors with trailers had 
reached the end of steel, thirty miles south of Churchill, and 
that they were in difficulties making their way through the 
deep, unpacked snow of the woodlands. 

I took advantage of their delay to make some surveys up 
the coast with Nigvik. The weather was calm and we were able 
to make straight courses which brought us far off shore to 
young ice which was safe and good for travel. 

On our return to Tavani, I found that the news from the 
tractors was still bad: slow progress, upsets and engine troubles. 
This gave me time for another trip north. I took an inland 
route to investigate the sea-falls at the head of Corbett Inlet 
and observe for latitude. 

This time I brought Katchooyuk, for Nigvik needed a rest. 

Again I was impressed by the Eskimo's excellent travel 
sense. We travelled all day over almost featureless country. 
As darkness came on I asked Katchooyuk where he planned to 
camp. He said that Pork, a relation, had an igloo not far away 
and that colmoot (maybe) he could find it. 

Presently, crossing a large lake, we caught sight of a small 
mound. As we approached we could see the yellow stain of 

"3 
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the entrance blocks, fouled by the dogs who must have some- 
thing upstanding, a snow block, an upturned cake of ice or 
even a blade of grass rising above the snow. Dogs and people 
emerged and Pork, a fine old man of striking appearance, 
welcomed us into his dwelling. 

Several snow porches led to the sleeping-room. It was colos- 
sal, twenty feet in diameter with sleeping-benches on three 
sides. It had to be roomy, for including ourselves there were 
eighteen people in it. Pork and his wife, married sons and 
daughters and their families. We sat or reclined on the sleeping- 
benches while children played in the enclosed space. 

Pork's wife spoke some English. "From the whaling days," 
she said. Also from the whaling days were the obvious white 
strains in her children. An attractive girl showed mulatto; and 
the strong features of one of the men might have been Portu- 
guese. Eskimos are tolerant of such offspring of foreign father- 
hood. In fact, one young girl who was carrying a babyob- 
viously white remarked when I called attention to the child: 
"Oh yes, father white man/' She was proud of it. 

We had supper, soup in cups as they became available with- 
out the ceremony of washing, and boiled meat eaten from the 
hand. Later, Pork's wife told me something of their customs. 
She said women did their best for their children, warming 
them with the heat of their own bodies and feeding them at the 
breast, sometimes until they were two or three years old. 

"But," she said, "sometimes when a baby is born at a time of 
famine (especially if it is a girl) it is abandoned in the snow." 

Usually northern natives have small families. But when they 
live an easier life about the trading-posts and missions their 
women become more prolific. Hindenburg, with three wives, 
had only one or two children while Tiarra, a post servant with 
one wife, had five. 

We were crowded on the sleeping-bench. I had to find a 
place between an old woman and a child. The seal lamp 
flickered and died. The last operation was to pass the kovik 
around. This originally was a dipper-like utensil made of a 
musk-ox horn. It is used by one after the other and its contents 
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dumped in front of the sleeping-bench where it disappears 
through the snow. Actually it is quite sanitary, but I found it 
repulsive in my earlier igloo experiences and would open the 
snow-block door, letting in cold air, and on my return would 
have to brush the snow off my clothes. This amused my Eskimo 
companions and I soon learned the kovik habit. 

During the night, I was awakened by some excitement in the 
igloo. The seal lamp had been relighted. The old lady, my 
neighbour, advised me: "Baby come." 

The one who occupied the end sleeping-bench with Pork 
and his wife and whom I had thought to be an unmarried 
daughter, had produced a man-child. 

According to custom, she licked her baby clean. Water is 
always scarce in an igloo. Snow cut from the lower wall has to 
be melted and only enough for cooking can be produced. One 
does not wash, just wipes the hands on fur or feathers when 
necessary. 

The atmosphere had become heavy and there was much 
coughing. So I was glad, after a breakfast of tea and biscuits, to 
set out again. We reached the sea-falls at the head of Pistol Bay 
and built a small igloo. I observed for position that night. It 
was bitterly cold and after exposing my watch during the opera- 
tion, I found the frost had stopped it. Katchooyuk could not 
understand what all this was about. He reported (as a great 
joke) when we returned to Tavani that we had made a long 
hard trip only to see the same stars that we could have seen at 
home. 

At base, there was more bad news of the tractors. At first they 
had had trouble with deep soft snow and trailers upsetting. 
Then when they reached the sea they had not sufficient clear- 
ance for rough ice, or, on land again, for boulders. They had 
been designed for smooth iced roads, and on these could haul 
heavy loads at good speed. 

On the radio we caught another news item that greatly in- 
terested us. It told of the sinking of the rum-runner I'm Alone 
by a U.S. patrol ship in the Gulf of Mexico. The captain of the 
I'm Alone was none other than our friend Captain Randall. 
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The report came from New Orleans where the crew of the I'm 
A lone were in jail. 

We sent off a wireless message at once: "Captain Randall of 
the Tm Alone, New Orleans, sincere congratulations for your 
action from all at TavanL" It was not till long afterwards that 
we learned the whole story, published in a book entitled The 
Tm Alone. An international problem was involved very com- 
plicated. Captain Randall, we were glad to know, received 
some compensation for his losses before the incident was for- 
gotten. 

We soon received word that Colonel MacAlpine's plane had 
reached Churchill. He had flown to the tractors and found 
them in serious trouble off Seal River. 

Where the sea is shallow off the mouth of a river, ice freezes 
to the bottom; but discharge from the river, forced to flow over 
the ice, is frozen to form a new surface. This is often unstable, 
and there may be several feet of water between the new and old 
ice. 

This was the condition at Seal River. The tractors had 
broken through the new ice and dropped several feet to the old. 
They could not free themselves with their own power. Heavy 
jacks had to be brought by plane before they could be lifted out 
and continue on their way. We were learning the tractor prob- 
lems by the painful process of trial and error. Hopes of rapid 
journeys by tractor from Churchill to Tavani were dashed by 
their slow advance and the difficulties they had encountered. 

The Colonel's party arrived at Tavani and brought new life 
and optimism as we discussed present and future plans. A base 
was to be established at Bathurst Inlet and a party was to in- 
vestigate the copper of Coppermine River which enters the 
Western Arctic. It was decided that we should carry on our 
investigation in the great triangle between Hudson Bay and 
the Arctic coast. If we did not succeed with bigger planes and 
more prospectors, Tavani would be abandoned and our opera- 
tions would move west and north. 

I was concerned about the slow progress of the tractors. I 
proposed, and the Colonel agreed, that I should go with dogs 
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to meet them and decide whether their difficulties could be 
solved or the tractor venture be abandoned. 

The Colonel had planned to return by the interior route 
from Baker Lake to Lake Athabaska. He had met with no 
trouble on his autumn flight, flying high and with open water 
in the rivers to mark the way. Winter conditions were different. 
The white sweep of snow covered land, lake and river. There 
were no guiding landmarks. This had been anticipated. A 
solar compass had been provided to assist the uncertain mag- 
netic ones. The Colonel's party had no difficulty in the flight to 
Baker Lake except that of starting with cold oil which had to 
be drained and heated after each flight. They had to have 
Eskimos build an igloo round the engine for this operation. 

It was planned, as a precaution, that an advance gasoline 
cache should be made at Dubawnt Lake. Sutton set out to estab- 
lish this, using the solar compass to set the course out and back. 

Something went wrong; the sun or the compass or Sutton's 
navigation. 

His party reached a large lake and deposited their gasoline 
(it may have been Dubawnt) and returned on the same solar 
course. They missed Baker Lake. They missed Chesterfield 
Inlet, but fortunately they found Hudson Bay, not far from the 
Chesterfield Post. The Inlet guided them back to Baker. 

The Colonel wisely decided that, with winter conditions as 
they were and Sutton's navigation what it was, they should 
return by the Hudson Bay coast to Churchill and follow the 
railway line to the Pas and Winnipeg. Sutton was a good pilot, 
and an excellent mechanic; but, as he admitted to me, he was 
lost as soon as he left the airport. To use the solar compass in 
the North, one must have the sun and appreciate that longi- 
tude lines are converging towards the Pole. 

My immediate problem was still the tractors. I had proposed 
their use but did not know the particular type being used. 
There was also a great stretch of coast which I did not know. I 
ordered a reluctant Katchooyuk to prepare at once for a jour- 
ney to meet the tractors. 

Neither of us realized that we and our dogs would travel six 
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hundred miles by sea and land before we would see Tavani 
again. 

The middle of April marked the end of winter and now it 
was spring, at least the start of it. The sun had climbed high, 
the days were long and the thermometer seldom registered 
below zero. The spring sun did not yet spoil the surface of the 
snow for sled travel but it did force us to protect our eyes. The 
glitter of millions of ice crystals induces "snow blindness" if 
the eyes are not shielded. The attack is insidious: a blink of the 
lids, then a painful sensation like a cinder in the eye, then pain 
increases and vision dims. Eskimos with their genius for 
making use of limited materials, devised an ingenious snow 
blinker, a strip of bone with slits. It gives an adequate range of 
vision and complete protection from the sun. Dark glasses frost 
and just when one needs one's eyes most, have to be removed. 

We set out on our journey. The snow was good, the dogs 
keen. For dog travel, conditions were perfect; still cold enough 
to enjoy running and not too cold when taking a spell on the 
komatik. 

When camping time came, I noticed that Katchooyuk was 
searching for something (we were taking an inland short cut, 
different from our January route). We passed a small cairn and 
presently I saw what Katchooyuk was looking for an igloo. 
"Noya's," he said. Like everything Noya and Seveak made, this 
igloo was well built: tidy inside and, of most importance, the 
door was carefully sealed. It was as good as new. What a plea- 
sure it was after a long day's travel to reach a ready-made house! 
We ate supper with the door open and the igloo filled with a 
glow, as the light of the setting sun penetrated the snow. 

I should have liked to have travelled with Noya and Papik 
but they were only visitors at Tavani. They were friendly but 
maintained a certain reserve, both with us and with the other 
Eskimos. Nigvik's people were supplied with rations (in re- 
turn for meat and skins) and when employed, were paid one 
fox skin a month (twenty-five dollars). It was different again 
with Muck and Tiarra. They were employed natives, paid one 
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fox a month and rations. I think these different relationships 
brought certain social distinctions, expressed chiefly in reserve 
and in amusement at the curious customs of strangers. 

The next night caught us far out on the sea and we only 
found snow of adequate depth in the lee of a high-pressure 
ridge. We built a poor igloo, and were disturbed during the 
night by the groaning of the ice as the tide rose and fell. There 
was some danger of insecure masses of ice falling on us. 

Next night we reached Eskimo Point which was the limit of 
Katchooyuk's knowledge of the great south road. The traders 
and missionaries had been keenly interested in our tractor ex- 
periment as a possible solution of their own transport prob- 
lems. They were watching the south, expecting to see them any 
time, speeding along the smooth sea ice. I could not tell when 
to expect them. I did not know the type of tractor or what the 
condition of the ice was between Eskimo Point and Churchill. 
We had already passed pressure ice that would not be easy to 
negotiate. When Nigvik had reported the ice "good", he was 
thinking in terms of dog travel. 

Katchooyuk found a guide next morning, Sipsu, a man who 
knew "the road" and was a great runner. He set out next morn- 
ing at high speed he almost disappeared in the misty distance. 
Presently we overtook him sitting on a cake of ice. For the rest 
of our journey through his country, he sat on the komatik and 
talked, talked, talked. 

I was more interested in the condition of the sea ice than in 
Sipsu's stories. Where the water was shallow, the ice was usually 
smooth, frozen to the bottom but flooded by high tides. Some- 
times, not always, flood water froze. Old ice we knew; young 
ice was usually safe but overflow ice was a difficult problem. 

Flooded ice was at its worst off Angikok River. Sipsu even 
went ahead to find a safe road, and this was for a komatik. What 
chance would a heavy tractor-train have? 

Sipsu's interests were not mine, it seemed, when in the early 
afternoon, where a sea traverse reached the land, he said 
"Camp here, snow no good on the land." I questioned his sin- 
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cerity, but I was wrong. We travelled on and on. The snow was 
bad and a dull sky settled into a driving snowstorm. Eventually 
we had to camp and build an igloo from thin granular snow. 
Neither Eskimo said, "I told you so." 

The bright side was our discovery nearby of a walrus which 
had drifted ashore in the autumn excellent dog food and, 
fortunately, we had built our igloo to windward. 

During the night, the wind wore holes in our igloo and snow 
drifted in. We were glad to set out next morning though the 
new snow made heavy traction. Even as a trail breaker it was 
hard to keep reasonably warm. Most important, there was 
enough frost to protect the mudding and icing of the komatik. 

When we reached the sea again we found very bad ice con- 
ditions. Floes broken off from the north had been driven ashore 
by easterly winds and produced a condition which for lack of 
a better description I called "pie plates". As the floes of all sizes 
were driven together, the edges crumpled, producing smooth 
centres with piled up edges. Near Nunulla where there was a 
trading-post and where deep water reaches the coast we were 
forced inshore by open water. There, too, high-pressure ridges 
paralleled the coast with narrow, smooth lanes between. Sipsu 
had been studying the land from ridge tops and in the late 
afternoon he cried, "kabloona igloo" (white man's house). 

There was a small dark spot on the white plain which was 
the land. We had to make difficult crossings of high, broken 
fragments of ice. On one of them a komatik runner was broken. 

At long last we reached the trading-post; a small building, 
made up of odds and ends of lumber to which a variety of snow 
porches had been added. I was received there by the trader's 
young wife who offered me the customary hospitality, while my 
companions found quarters in Eskimo igloos among friends 
of Sipsu. I was embarrassed at the absence of her husband but 
she seemed glad to have a visitor who could tell her the news 
of the coast and of the outside world. Life in the outposts of 
the traders is an interesting one for men with their travels and 
business of trading but for a woman it is often very lonely. This 
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woman had a young baby to occupy her as well as domestic 
duties. She told me that the schooner that brought them to 
establish this trading-post had been wrecked approaching the 
land. Some of their most needed goods and building materials 
had been salvaged but they were still short of many essentials. 
She was facing a difficult situation with good spirits. The birth 
of her child had been a blessing to her. 

The room was very small, chiefly occupied by a large bed 
and the cook-stove. When the time to retire came, an Eskimo 
girl arrived, who slept on the floor beside the bed, while I 
spread my sleeping-bag between the bed and the stove. The 
proprieties were observed. 

Next morning, while Katchooyuk was repairing his komatik, 
by splicing the break with ribs of caribou, bound with babich, 
the trader returned. At first, he was obviously upset to find a 
stranger occupying his house but presently he recovered his 
good humour and told me much of interest about the country. 
He knew nothing of the tractors and we were already two 
hundred miles south of Tavani. He said sea and land were 
both bad between Nunulla and Churchill: the land on account 
of boulders and the sea because of badly-rafted ice. 

He told me that this spring caribou were so numerous in the 
interior that the Eskimos were not interested in trapping 
foxes, which was bad for him. 

The country behind Nunulla had been "no man's land 1 ' in 
the old wars between Eskimos and Indians and had been much 
fought over. Now, the Indians had withdrawn to wooded 
country to the south and it was considered Eskimo territory. 
Moreover the old enmity had almost vanished. 

On our journey southward, we had left winter and reached 
spring. The weather was mild, though sometimes raw. Sun 
and the southerly wind worked on our weatherbeaten faces 
until they peeled like onions. Worse still, even blinkers did 
not save our eyes from snow-blindness. We treated it as best we 
could. Our method was to place a pad of wet tea-leaves on the 
eyes at night and darken the skin round them with charcoal. 
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One sign of the advance of spring was the flocks of snow 
buntings moving north. Life for them must be hard at this 
season heading into wintry conditions with scanty food seeds 
of grasses emerging from the snow. The urge to return to their 
nesting ground must be irresistible to draw them past the 
woodland, which should offer all that the heart of a bird could 
desire, into the stormy bleakness of the Barren Grounds. 

Nunulla was the limit of Sipsu's country. I was not sorry to 
part with him but neither was I pleased with Oko, who re- 
placed him. Oko, said Sipsu, was "good like me.'* After some 
delay, next morning, with no sign of Oko, we set out on our 
own picking our way through ridges of rafted ice. After a 
couple of hours of hard travel, we saw someone signalling on 
shore. It was Oko. He said he had left long after we did but by 
following the proper road he had no trouble catching up 
to us. I did not stress the point that we should have been glad 
to have had his guidance. Whatever his faults, he led us by a 
fair route over difficult land and sea. 

Once we left the deep-water pressure ridges of Nunulla the 
going improved somewhat. Here the shallow sea-bed rose 
almost imperceptibly to very low land. We still searched the 
southern horizon for the tractors but all that appeared were 
bands of migrating caribou. When they approached, they re- 
garded us with curiosity, even coming close to the sleigh. I had 
difficulty restraining Katchooyuk and Oko from killing wan- 
tonly. When I shot one for meat, our dogs dashed to it like a 
pack of wolves, tearing at it while it was still kicking. 

One evening we saw that the low land ahead was broken by a 
ridge that reached the sea. It appeared high but when we 
reached it, we found it just twenty feet above sea level. On its 
crest, there was a fine igloo. During that day's travel we had 
seen a remarkable sub-Arctic dwelling and had met its strange 
occupant. This trapper had been sailing north to get away from 
the crowded life of the city! He travelled alone in a dory. When 
winter caught him he had hauled his boat ashore and over- 
turned it for a house. Later he had added snow porches to pro- 
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duce a singular dwelling. He was one of those strange charac- 
ters one meets on the fringe of settlement, always moving on to 
the solitude that they crave. After a winter of hardship, they 
return to some outpost, trade in their furs, indulge in a brief 
bout of "wine, women and song", then happily return to their 
solitary life in the wilderness. Perhaps theirs is not a bad 
balance of effort and reward! 

We camped in the hill-top igloo. Next morning, Kat- 
chooyuk's sharp eyes noted two black specks, far out on the 
sea ice. After studying them (I could scarcely see them with 
my glasses) he announced, "Nigvik and a white man/' We 
waited and presently when they arrived, they proved to be 
Nigvik and Clay who was in charge of the tractors. At last we 
had made contact. 

Clay's story was a tale of woe. We talked the situation over. 
In view of his party's experiences and what we had observed 
of conditions ahead we agreed that the venture was a failure 
and should be abandoned. When we reached the tractors, 
huddled on a large pan, our decision to return was hailed with 
delight. 

I left Nigvik and Katchooyuk to await my return. Oko disap- 
peared on a caribou hunt and I did not see him again. I set 
out with Alikteeyuk for Churchill, to report my decision. I 
still believed that the idea of using tractors was sound in prin- 
ciple, and that any large-scale development in the North would 
require some sort of mechanical vehicle. This has been abun- 
dantly proved since, with tractors specially designed for north- 
ern conditions. 

We followed the tractor trail to where it entered soft snow 
at the edge of the woods, then took a straight course across 
Button Bay. Here we met the worst ice that we had yet encoun- 
tered. 

Eventually we reached rough tidal ice, worked our way 
through to land and climbed the ridge that separates Button 
Bay from Churchill Harbour. On its crest, we paused. 

Across the harbour we could see locomotives shunting, 
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smoke belching from high chimneys and other signs of the 
activities that were transforming this sometime trading-post. 
Its massive fort Prince of Wales had stood alone in the wild- 
erness. Not a shot had been fired from its guns. Now it was a 
modern harbour where sea-going ships could take on grain 
hauled from the prairies over the newly-constructed railway. 
It was the fulfilment of a dream of western farmers. 

Alikteeyuk looked across unhappily. 

"Too many men, too much noise/' was his comment. 

I felt much the same, after the quiet life at Tavani. 

Alikteeyuk had been reluctant to make this long journey 
into the white man's country. He had been told that he would 
soon be riding back on the great noonakayak. Instead he was 
to live for a time among the confusing activity of Churchill. 
He was to find his way home, not swiftly and easily, but by 
laboriously cutting roads through pressure ridges of ice. His 
spirits, which had risen when we had found the tractors, had 
fallen again. 

We reached Churchill in early afternoon. By now, I was 
almost completely snow-blind. I was glad to meet the doctor. 
He treated my eyes more effectively than I had been able to 
manage with tea-leaves, and in a day or two I recovered. 

I was put up at the mess, which I found too warm, and my 
caribou-skin clothes were regarded as curiously as if I were 
dressed in chain armour. While waiting for instructions from 
headquarters, I spent much of my time with Alikteeyuk in an 
igloo that he and Nigvik had built. He was very homesick and 
asked many questions about his family and "home". When I 
received word approving my decision about the tractors, and 
advising me that planes would be sent as soon as possible to 
carry on an air-lift for men and essential supplies, I told Alik- 
teeyuk to prepare to leave next morning. There were tears of 
delight in his eyes. 

It was none too soon for us to leave and for the planes to 
start work. Thaw was advancing rapidly at Churchill and 
although the ice in the harbour was still strong, inland waters 
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would soon break it up. Many flights to Tavani would have to 
be made though flying conditions were not good. Again, as in 
the autumn, mists and low clouds hung over the sea and land. 

We again made the difficult crossing of Button Bay, over 
the pie plates. We met the tractor train ambling cheerfully 
homeward with no sense of frustration or failure. We picked 
up Nigvik and Katchooyuk and their dogs. The party was in- 
creased by two white men with a bush-toboggan and dogs. 

The return journey was made without incident. The large 
party made life more difficult, both on the trail and in the 
igloo. Dog feed became a serious problem. The new men, un- 
accustomed to our conditions of winter travel, did not take 
kindly to it. 

Travelling north, we ran into winter again; not the clear, 
bright cold but with temperatures below freezing, raw easterly 
winds and occasional snowstorms. These storms built new 
drifts, crossing the old wsfrugi at right angles and making a 
surface troublesome for the sleds. 

At last, on April 28th, we cleared the Sir Bibby Islands and 
reached our harbour. Ahead, we could see our little houses, 
almost lost among the snow-drifts and out from the igloo 
village people came and hastened to meet us. Tavani had 
become our home. 
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The slow thaw 

The mounting sun of spring gave us another long, dull, mild 
season. Much snow fell during early May, which built the 
drifts higher and higher. The thaw went on slowly, but little 
water was formed. The snow seemed to evaporate. It formed 
great cloud masses, similar to those of autumn, low and drift- 
ing erratically with the variable winds. With the dull skies, we 
lost what should have been the charm of the season, the long 
twilights through which one day passed into the next. Without 
the sun, the air was raw and cold. 

It was under such conditions that we began the season's 
flying. 

The first flight almost ended in disaster. Bill and Broatch 
left Churchill on the first of May, flying the two planes of the 
past season. A wireless message notified us of their start. The 
weather at Tavani was bad: misty with the threat of a storm. 
The three hours necessary for the flight passed; the storm 
broke with heavy snowfall and night fell. 

The planes did not arrive and Churchill reported that they 
had not returned. There was nothing we could do, and we 
were very worried as a week of impossible flying weather went 
by. 

Skies cleared on the seventh and to our great relief we heard 
the hum of plane motors and presently our pilots arrived and 
we heard of their adventures. They had left Churchill in fine 
weather, and flying at a good altitude they could follow the 
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black line between fixed ice and floes, their only guide much 
of the way. At Nunulla, where deep water approaches the coast, 
mists from open water forced them down almost to sea level. 
Rafted ice and drifting floes offered no landings. They had no 
choice but to go on. 

Then, the worst possible thing happened. The mist changed 
to heavy wet snow that not only obscured the ground but 
blocked their windows. They lost sight of each other, of the 
line of open water and of the ice itself. They had to land, 
blindly, easing down on what lay below. 

Both did the same thing and with skill and good judgment 
made safe landings. By good fortune they had reached the 
strong ice off Angikok River. The wind was an easterly one, 
on-shore. If it had been a northwester, this ice might have been 
carried out to sea. 

They had become separated in the storm and neither knew 
how the other had fared. Bill had learned how to build an 
igloo on his journey to meet the tractors with Nigvik. He made 
one and lived in it in comparative comfort. Broatch, casual and 
easy-going, made shift in the cabin of his plane which was 
draughty and cold and with limited space for his long legs. 

The storm built drifts about the planes, which had to be 
shovelled away when the weather cleared. The two men must 
have taken off almost simultaneously, for Bill had hardly land- 
ed at Tavani when we heard Broatch approaching. 

The pilots were not disturbed by their experience. They 
had to learn conditions affecting spring flying by the painful 
process of trial and error. The three-hundred-mile flight from 
Tavani to Churchill brought them from a climate of late 
winter to one of early spring and on the way they were pre- 
pared for varying conditions of clouds, mists, snowstorms or 
(rarely) bright sunlight. 

Spring advanced slowly northward. We had to carry on with 
the air-lift whenever flying was possible, moving men and 
supplies, knowing that ski landings at Churchill would soon 
be too risky while it would be months before pontoons could 
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be used. Our pilots did not err on the side of caution. They 
learned the dangers and avoided them as much as possible but 
they appreciated the urgency and did their best through the 
abominable weather of the season. They could only be inform- 
ed of flying conditions at Tavani and Churchill and meet what 
lay between as it came. 

Once Bill had a narrow escape when an Arctic owl barely 
missed his propeller which it would have shattered. Another 
time, when flying alone, a sudden blizzard forced him to make 
a blind landing far out to sea on what proved to be a small 
pan, without knowing whether it was fast or drifting. When 
the storm blew over he found himself on "a pie plate" barely 
large enough to permit a take-off to clear the piled ice border. 
Such flying was hard on men and machines. Our men sur- 
vived, but finally we lost a plane in a manner that made us 
realize how fortunate we had been. Broatch had set out from 
Churchill with men and supplies. The weather was fine all the 
way to Tavani and he made a normal landing on the marked 
air strip. Presently, his mechanic came to me, very excited, 
saying, "Come and see." 

The plane was a wreck. Its wings were hinged so that they 
could be folded back and the forward connection of the star- 
board wing had broken, leaving the wing free to swing. We 
made a thorough inspection and found ten breaks in essential 
members of the fuselage. The plane was held together by glue 
and canvas and almost impossible good luck. Broatch's only 
comment was that he had felt something give. It was a wonder 
that the aircraft did not flap its wings and fly apart. More seri- 
ously, the lives of three men had been at stake. We salvaged the 
engine and hauled the plane ashore where it probably remains 
today one of the many records of machine pioneering in the 
wilderness. 

Landings on the shadowless snow at this season were as diffi- 
cult as on glassy water. Height could only be judged vaguely 
and minor irregularities were impossible to detect. Landings 
were bumpy, to say the least. At Tavani we laid out a strip 
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marked by coal sacks but elsewhere landings had to be made 
with as much caution as possible. 

The air-lift carried on to June 4th. The essential work had 
been done, and conditions at both ends had now become too 
hazardous. We were pleased that so much had been accom- 
plished and decided that what remained to be done must 
wait for open water, which would mean at least another month. 

Life for us at Tavani had been spasmodic; periods of stress, 
ending in relief. The air-lift had done an excellent job but it 
left us with only one plane and many new men crowding our 
quarters. They were full of talk and their ideas at first brought 
a discordant note into our life. Even a short detachment from 
"civilization" breaks a way of life. 

On May fifteenth, icicles formed on the roof edges for the 
first time in nine months. The Great Thaw had set in. The 
surface of the snow softened, the sastrugi were obliterated. 
Igloos became uninhabitable, first, because of the dripping 
from the roof, then by the collapse of the roofs themselves. 
Some of the older ones had been drifted over and forgotten. It 
was no small accident to have an unexpected fall of eight feet 
to their icy floors. Viewed from above, it seemed incredible 
that these dripping, icy pits were human habitations of the 
present day. 

Feeding our Eskimos had made a heavy drain on certain of 
our supplies and we no longer required their services. I ex- 
plained the situation to Nigvik. He considered it in his quiet 
way, then said he would do what he could. I was uncertain 
of the extent of his influence with his people but in this case 
it was enough. They agreed quite willingly to leave, saying 
this was the time for their spring seal hunt. 

We were sorry to see them go. 

Hindenburg set out with his complicated family. Aliktee- 
yuk had a busy time gathering his gear, his two wives and the 
baby and his travelling companions, Murphy and Awea. Muck 
and Tiarra left for Chesterfield where, as I had agreed, they 
would be returned to Wakeham Bay by ship.They would bring 
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tales of strangers and of a life quite different from that of their 
relations. 

Only Nigvik and Noya with their families remained. Papik 
had to leave to resume his work as mate of the Hudson's Bay 
Company schooner. 

At this time we were involved in a romance. Nulie, one of 
the Wakeham Bay puppies who had been my leader on many 
trips, was about to become a mother. We prepared for her ac- 
couchement with a bed in one of the nose hangars. This did 
not please her and when the pups arrived she carried them, one 
by one, to an igloo she had built close to the mess. 

I carried them back. Nulie followed, tail wagging, but next 
morning they were back in her own igloo. I gave up and there 
they passed their babyhood. Later, she moved them to a new 
home on the tundra. While Nulie allowed me to handle her 
puppies, any approach of Blackie their putative father was met 
by bared teeth. When they were a month or so in age, he was 
permitted to assist in their play and education. 

An obscure disease was attacking the dogs that year. The 
pups were healthy for a few months and then wasted away and 
died. Older dogs were not affected. One becomes very much 
attached to one's sleigh dogs in travel and at home. I was dis- 
tressed that there was nothing I could do to save Nulie's family. 
, The new season brought a change of costume, from the win- 
ter caribou to what the traders offered. It was not too bad for 
the men with shirts and overalls. But the women were ap- 
proached from two angles: modesty was appealed to with the 
Mother Hubbard, a shapeless garment reaching from the neck 
to the ground; and vanity with models from bargain basements 
which years ago had been the last word from Paris or New 
York. It was sad to see Noya's family change from their fine 
winter caribous to these trade garments. They lost distinction 
and achieved only a shabby imitation of the trader's wife or 
the missionaries, quite unsuited to the life of the topek of 
summer with its frequent journeys by sea and land. Kaliktee 
was not the same in flowered calico as in her little rabbit-skin 
suit. 
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Furthermore, the change from furs to calico and from igloos 
to topeks-was unhealthy. Colds developed and became serious. 
Nigvik had some obscure infection that paralysed his legs for 
a few days. Then Shakikna developed a cold that settled into 
her lungs. They were living in a draughty tent but I could 
not persuade Nigvik to move her to the mess. He accepted 
medicine but had more confidence in his own songs and his 
secret treatments. Perhaps both were useless, for Shakikna died. 

Noya and I joined Nigvik in making the grave. We built an 
oval of flat stones and placed the body in it, sewn up in caribou 
skins with the knees bent. We covered the grave with stones 
and filled the crevices with moss. 

There had been deep affection between Nigvik and Sha- 
kikna, companions of many years and many journeys. Tears 
were running down Nigvik's cheeks during the simple funeral. 
He performed a last act of devotion. He brought his wife's 
belongings, her sewing things, her woman's knife cooking-gear 
and a galvanized wash-tub which had been her pride, and 
placed them beside the grave. Their spirits would accompany 
her to the shadow world and make it less strange. 

For several days Nigvik remained in his topek, singing what 
may have been the angeco's funeral oration. Then he reap- 
peared, quite his old self. He made a ceremonious visit to Noya 
and when he returned to his tent he brought back a bride, the 
young girl of uncertain relationship who had been living with 
the Noya family It was not callousness but the economic neces- 
sity of partnership. "It is difficult for one to live alone." In this 
case choice was limited. Niska was the only girl of marriageable 
age at hand who was not already a wife. According to custom 
she had worn a fold in the tail of her artike to show that she 
was a virgin and of marriageable age. 

On the twenty-eighth of May we had a storm of hurricane 
violence. The wind picked up Broatch's wrecked plane, whirl- 
ed it about and set it down on its back, almost gently. A three- 
hundred-pound pontoon that we had just dug out of a drift was 
picked up and hurtled along for a mile where it brought up 
against the dynamite cache! 
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The snow was slowly disappearing but it was not until June 
that patches of bare tundra were seen and ice on small ponds 
appeared to be thawing. Already the advance guard of the bird 
migration had arrived, led by the little snow buntings that had 
been fighting their way northward since the end of April. 

The melting snow revealed articles lost since the big Novem- 
ber storm. The bow of a lost canoe emerged from the ware- 
house drift. A lost dog was revealed near Kirkwa's igloo and 
all the unpleasant accumulation that gathers about places 
where men dwell came to the surface and had to be carted out 
to the sea ice. 

Only bare poles of the big tent had marked its position dur- 
ing the winter. The time had come to see how its contents had 
survived. We had to find gasoline drums which had been stored 
about it. Digging through packed snow was hard work. 
Trenches had to be cut with the snow knife and blocks 
shovelled out. 

The framework that we had built inside the tent had served 
its purpose. Moth wings stored there were undamaged but 
everything was wet. Two great bales of rags for the Morso 
engine-room had been landed by mistake. We hung the con- 
tents up to dry, then came a strong wind. Many of the articles 
were parts of women's intimate garments with tattered lace 
and bedraggled bits of ribbons and much of our "drying'* was 
blown away and scattered over the tundra a strange record of 
our sojourn. *> 

In the vagueness of the Eskimo calendar, two seasons stand 
out because they are independent of habits of animals and 
weather. These are, the twilight season and that of the long 
days, the season opinruksiuk, which centres on June. June is 
well dedicated to birds for the air was full of their nesting 
songs. There were those nesting on the uplands, the horned 
lark, the Lapland longspur, most characteristic of the Barrens; 
duck and loons in the ponds, many shore birds, snipe and 
plover and a variety of sea birds. The last arrivals were geese, 
but they did not pause in their great flights to the farthest 
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North. When we heard their honking, we knew that summer 
was not far behind. 

Among the most interesting of our feathered neighbours 
were a pair of swans that settled on the five-mile fishery lake. 
We could hear their loud trumpet and it seemed no time till 
they were leading their family about the lake. The strange 
cries of the squaw duck and the red-throated loon came from 
the little lakes about us. A king eider duck had settled some- 
where near us. I saw the drake frequently, conspicuous in his 
orange markings but I found his wife by almost stepping on 
her. She was as drab as the tundra itself. In her nest were two 
eggs. I took one and marked the place with a small stone on 
a boulder. Next day, she was away feeding but she had covered 
her nest with eiderdown. Without my cairn I could not have 
found it. Again there were two eggs, and again I took one. On 
my next visit, I found that she had scratched moss over the 
eiderdown blanket making it almost invisible. There were 
two eggs once more, but I did not disturb them and replaced 
the camouflaged covering. A few days later, there was a broken 
shell and one egg and next time the nest was empty. What 
seemed to me remarkable was that, while I could mark the 
nest which was almost invisible, the duck could fly out to sea 
to feed and return to this spot which she had hidden so care- 
fully with down from her own breast and tundra moss. 

The men were eager to get on with their work of prospect- 
ing, with good flying conditions and fair landings on ice in 
the large lakes. We decided to set out two-man parties at select- 
ed areas while ski-flying was still possible. Five places were 
chosen; one at the timber island of Padlei behind Eskimo 
Point, one at Term Point, only fifteen miles away; two places 
on Ferguson River which should be typical of the interior 
country and a fifth far to the north on the Hudson Bay Coast. 
Bill took on this task, making long flights without support. 

The men were set down with a month's rations at the 
chosen sites, or as close to them as Bill could find a lake for 
landing. One navigation problem at this season was to follow 
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a river when the snow-covered ice merged almost impercep- 
tibly into the snow-covered land. Moreover, rivers on the 
Hudson Bay coastal plain do not flow through valleys. A suc- 
cession of lakes spill from one to another. Downstream, even- 
tually one reaches the sea but upstream, the river is a complex 
of tributaries and the country is dotted with lakes. 

Spring was well advanced in the country west of Eskimo 
Point. There were still safe lake landings in the interior but 
on his last flight northward Bill reached winter again on sea 
and land, with misty conditions of spring in the air. He had 
several forced landings on this last flight but he was satisfied 
that he had placed his party as arranged, west of the abandoned 
police post of Fullerton which was to be the rendezvous. The 
party placed there had a hand sleigh built of a pair of skis on 
which they could haul their outfit, following the coast. 

In June flying conditions were often perfect and whenever 
possible I made exploratory flights with Bill. Out to sea the 
only change was that the sastrugi of winter, northwest, were 
crossed by those of spring, formed by easterly gales. A checker- 
board pattern had been formed with the white of the drifts 
enclosing green and blue patches of surface water. Farther 
out, mists from among the floes obscured our seaward view. 
Once when the mist was carried inland by a sudden change of 
wind we had to dash to our landing lake before it was lost in 
the mist. 

Inland, there was the interest of seeing country that had 
never been explored by white men, though known to the 
Eskimos for centuries. 

The Barren Grounds have been called "The Great Lone 
Land". Even by aeroplane, one is impressed by its vastness and 
wide views, but seldom is there a sign of life or movement. 
Even rivers were locked under their ice and no waves shim- 
mered from the ice-bound lakes. 

One morning I heard a new sound which at first I could not 
interpret. Then I knew our brook was alive again. There it 
was, dancing down the slope among the boulders and dis- 
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appearing under the drift of the Eskimo village. During the 
day, the stream cut rapidly through the drift; it disclosed the 
rabbit-warren that had been the home of the Hindenburg 
family, cascading over sleeping-benches, dashing through con- 
necting doorways. 

Another new "song" was not a happy onethe ubiquitous 
mosquito was abroad in millions. For three or four weeks one 
could find relief only behind netting or facing a fresh wind. 

Almost as soon as the snow left the land, the barrens became 
a flower garden. We identified seventy blossoms out of the 
hundreds. They were mostly small alpines and had been 
brought by migrating birds for they occurred in patches which 
would perhaps eventually merge. 

We made our last landing on the sea ice July first, but land- 
ing conditions had become too hazardous. There were pools 
of uncertain depth over holes, and cracks of unknown width. 
We dashed through these in a smother of spray. Bill and I 
agreed that ski-flying was ended. The plane was brought 
ashore and presently changed on to pontoons to await the de- 
parture of the sea ice. 

I was very much interested in Arctic ice. We had watched its 
formation during October and November when frost was 
struggling with tide and wind. Then, during the early winter 
we had kept a daily record of its thickness and the temperature 
of the sea. In early February the ice had been five feet thick 
and water temperature just above freezing, and that was the 
maximum thickness of "young ice". On fresh-water-lakes ice 
formed to eight feet. 

The ice reaching the Atlantic comes from Hudson Bay and 
the eastern Arctic and its islands. Ice from Beaufort Sea is 
carried westward. However, our problem, at least for this 
spring, was local. We needed an open sea for our planes. Ponds 
which had been frozen to the bottom melted first. Large lakes 
were still ice-bound in July. The lifting and flooding by land- 
fed streams led to its disruption. Sea ice was different. Tides 
lifted it and surface water drained through cracks and seal 
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holes. It was still blue and massive in early July, The high sun, 
the wind and tides seemed to have little effect on the great 
gleaming ice-field. 

Bill watched it from day to day. His plane appeared equally 
eager to leap into the sea. A rim of open water appeared about 
the tidal beach. Just beyond, the ice had picked up boulders 
with the rise and fall of the tides. But there was as yet no 
movement of the bay ice, although we could see heavy action 
out beyond at the tide-rips. The end came suddenly on a warm 
July day with little wind. An almost imperceptible movement 
started, the rim of open water widened. Then, as the momen- 
tum increased, it could be seen that the whole mass was in 
motion, heading out to sea with the ebb-tide. Thousands of 
tons of heavy ice were driving through narrow gaps between 
islands and reefs. There was wild commotion; great masses 
crashed together, huge fragments were upended and smashed. 
Nothing but rock could have withstood the force. A ship would 
have been crushed like a toy. 

As the rim of open water widened, the blue sea appeared 
again, rippled by the light wind; once again, after nine months 
of silence, when the sea had been scarcely distinguishable from 
land, we could hear waves breaking on our beach, singing their 
old song. The white line of the retreating ice vanished be- 
yond our islands, leaving a rearguard of great fragments, like 
ships gleaming in the light of the setting sun. The change had 
been so sudden it seemed unreal. We had lost our familiar 
view: the tide gauge, the anchorage markers and the coal sacks 
that had been our air-strip. 

Bill and his plane had been waiting impatiently for the sea 
ice to release them. He set out at once, Churchill reported his 
safe arrival and we heard that Sutton was on his way with a 
new plane. 




Macalpine's party missing 

Sutton arrived at Tavani on July seventeenth. His new plane 
was larger than those we had been using. It had a more power- 
ful engine, greater load capacity and greater range. It also used 
considerably more gasoline. It was provided with a small 
broadcasting set, operated by a propeller at the side of the 
fuselage. Now at last we could check with the field parties. 
They had been rationed for a month six weeks had passed! 
They had rifles and fishing-gear and game and fish were abun- 
dant at this season. Still, I had been worried about them. 

We had long flights to make. It had been our policy to have 
two planes in service, one in support in case of accident. We 
had been unable to maintain a support plane at times, especi- 
ally during Bill's late winter flying after Broatch's plane was 
wrecked. Now Sutton was forced to carry on alone. His new 
plane had given good performance and the risk had to be taken. 

Party number one was at Term Point only fifteen miles 
away. We found their camp at which they had left a note say- 
ing "Out of grub, walking home". They had left only the 
day before and a pile of fish showed that at least they had not 
suffered. Moreover, it was against instructions and bad policy 
to leave the rendezvous. We flew along their probable route, 
sighted them crossing a lake and picked them up. Their coun- 
try had been considered promising but they reported no 
success. 

Party number two had been brought to Padlei, where there 
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is an island of trees, seventy-five miles inland from Eskimo 
Point. Bill had had trouble finding Padlei under winter con- 
ditions but now that the river and lakes were open, navigation 
was simple. We found the men at the trading outpost. They too 
had had no success, largely because the country they covered 
had few rocky outcrops. They had joined the Eskimos in their 
spring caribou hunt. Their only complaint was boredom. 

Parties three and four had been placed on Ferguson River, 
Bill's log was not easy to follow. Our first party had been set 
down at a great sprawling lake "opposite a square island". It 
was not easy to find for there were many islands of all shapes. 
But at last we saw a square one and, on a hill-top not far away, 
the little white tent. There was no sign of life. We circled 
about the country and presently saw two figures following a 
ridge and, in an adjoining valley, a third. This was the party 
Macgregor had been attached to. We landed. When they join- 
ed us, they said they had found good formation but no mineral 
deposits. At first they had been handicapped by snow and 
later they had met the usual problem of the coastal plain, 
valleys filled with heavy deposits of glacial material where 
prospecting might have been more successful. Macgregor had 
chosen the tundra valleys because, as he told us, " Wearing 
sealskin mukluks, one has to keep off the rocks!" He had 
discovered neither coal nor gold but the outing had done him 
good. Still, he was glad to be back at base, and to resume his 
chefs hat. 

Party four was in the heart of Nigvik's caribou country at 
Kaminuriak Lake, featured by smooth rolling hills. Excellent 
as a caribou range it was poor from the prospector's point of 
view. The country in which this party was working was typical 
of much of the interior where the coastal plain rose to the in- 
terior plateau. The party examining this area had worked hard 
but could only report that it might have promise of minerals 
but little could be read from the few rock exposures examined. 
Of the parties that we had contacted, one had been examin- 
ing a promising coastal area, one had been working over a low- 
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lying inland area and two had inland upland country. A 
weakness of our aerial transport method was that a party could 
cover only a limited range of country around the point of 
rendezvous. We had to assume that the area examined was 
typical of a much larger stretch of country. If good formation 
was found, further work would be done there later. If not, 
the section would be eliminated. 

Our northerly flight in search of party number five was 
made under perfect flying conditions. The sky was clear, the 
blue sea was animated with groups of sporting white whales. 
Far to the east, there was the gleaming white of an ice-field. 
We flew straight courses which often carried us far out to sea 
and from our altitude we had a good view of the coast. Espec- 
ially interesting to me was the country north of Chesterfield, 
the limit of my previous flights. 

We found Fullerton, an abandoned police post, which was 
the rendezvous, and landed. There was no evidence of recent 
visitors. 

I could think of only two explanations. Vic and Monty 
might have encountered impossible hauling conditions on the 
sea ice or they might be investigating a discovery to the west; 
or they might have missed Fullerton, which is in an inlet. If 
they had, they would not have passed Nuvuk Point where the 
coast turns sharply from east to north with Roes Welcome 
Sound separating it from Southampton Island. 

I decided to examine the coast to the east first. We flew to 
Nuvuk. There was no sign of them on the way nor at the Point 
itself. Search west of Fullerton did not offer much hope of 
success but we set out to try it. We had not gone far on our 
return when we spotted a sail out at sea Eskimos, but they 
might have word of the missing men. Even before we reached 
the boat, we observed wild signalling and as we dropped down 
to land beside it, we could see our men, scarcely distinguishable 
from their Eskimo companions. There was a heavy ground 
swell running with practically no wind. 

Without delay we took our men aboard and Sutton tried to 
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take off. We made repeated runs but could not get sufficient 
speed to lift our load, and running over the large waves strain- 
ed engine and undercarriage. We had to lighten our load. 
Monty, unselfish as always, volunteered to return to the boat, 
for another month of life with his Eskimo friends on their 
casual journey to Chesterfield. 

We set out on the long flight southward to Tavani. It was 
already evening but we were at the season of the long twilight. 
No stars appeared during the short period when the sun was 
just below the horizon. Coastal landmarks appeared and were 
left behind. During the flight, I heard Vic's story. Bill had done 
his best under difficult flying conditions, to land them as pro- 
posed, west of Fullerton. It was only after weeks of travel with 
their hand-sleigh, pausing often to examine the rocks that 
formed the rugged coast, that they realized they had been land- 
ed to the east of Fullerton. The ice was already bad for travel 
and becoming unsafe when Nuvuk came into sight. It was too 
late to go back, so they sensibly decided that Nuvuk would be 
the first point of search. Food shortage might have been a prob- 
lem, for in this part of the coast and at this season, Eskimos 
depend for a living on the sea, seals and walrus. They had had 
no experience in hunting on the sea ice. Fortunately, a band of 
Eskimos was camped at Nuvuk. They were waiting for the 
ice to clear to permit them to make their annual visit to Ches- 
terfield in their ancient whale-boat. 

These people welcomed them and promised to take them 
to Chesterfield. The leader of the band was an old woman who 
had some "whaler s English", words and expressions of which 
she did not know the meaning and just as well! An old man 
had died and had been buried in the simplest way, under a 
pile of stones. The band had few possessions. They lived off the 
country and accepted life cheerfully as it came along. Vic said 
that they had enjoyed their sojourn with these people, joining 
the hunt and the feast and the community life. 

The sun set; twilight settled into the "white night" while 
we winged our way down the coast. Our engines hummed 
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smoothly as we identified and passed our landmarks: Chester- 
field, Rankin Inlet, Term Point, then Triangle Island and our 
home port. Sutton was preparing to land when we heard a 
crash. He cut the engines and glided down. Canoes met and 
towed us to a mooring. One or more pistons had been broken. 
Nothing could be done until Bill brought in new ones. Sutton 
could not explain what had caused the damage. I thought how 
providential that it had happened, if it had to happen, after all 
our long flights, after all field parties had been brought home 
and within gliding distance of our mooring float. The plane 
was new, its engines had been performing perfectly; there was 
no question of Sutton's skill as a pilot. Luck? It would be 
laughed at in fiction but this was fact. 

Sutton's plane was out of action until new parts could be 
flown in and Spence was on his way with a new plane. Then I 
received a wire from him reporting engine-trouble and a delay 
for spare parts. 

Summer was at its height. Men gathered at Tavani were 
eager to get to work, inspired by the prospectors' optimism 
that "just over the hill" a discovery would be made. Without 
planes we were land-bound at base. It was almost with panic 
that I saw the fine days of summer pass, knowing that field- 
work must end in September. We had taken advantage of every 
opportunity, Bill's flights of the late winter, Sutton's of early 
summer, the work of the field parties whenever plane trans- 
port was available. It was not lack of success that irked me, for 
prospecting is seldom rewarded by major discoveries. It was 
our helplessness to carry on our work on account of the failure 
of our essential transport, our aeroplanes. 

We were not alone in having aeroplane troubles. Another 
aerial exploration expedition, working in much the same 
country, lost a plane at this time. They were making a simple 
flight of three hundred miles, from Baker easterly to Hudson 
Bay. They were to follow the well-defined range of the Arctic- 
Hudson Bay divide. A distinguished pilot was at the controls. 
Among his passengers was an experienced northern prospector. 
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Flying conditions were good at the start from Baker but 
presently they encountered low-lying Hudson Bay mists. Navi- 
gation became difficult. It might have been wise to return. But 
the decision rested with the pilot. 

They left the rugged heights of land; they crossed a wide 
sandy plain and passed over a large river which could not have 
been one of the turbulent streams discharging from the divide. 
Eventually they reached the sea. The pilot said genially, "Here 
we are." The old prospector had kept track of their flight but 
had said nothing, even when what should have been a three- 
hour flight extended to five hours. He quietly studied his 
map and the coast and reported: "This is the sea but it is the 
Arctic Ocean, not Hudson Bay." 

Their situation was serious. They did not have enough 
gasoline to return to any base. No searcher could even guess 
where they were so that it was hopeless to stay with the plane. 
They still had some gasoline and they figured that with care, 
waiting for a tail wind and nursing the engines they could at 
least fly past the big river which would be an impossible ob- 
stacle for land travel. They waited a week for a good flying day. 
They crossed the plain and passed over the river and, with the 
last fuel, landed on a lake, and continued on foot. 

From there, the old prospector took charge. He set the 
coursl that they should follow and, as they advanced, he set 
the tundra on fire on prominent hill-tops which made excellent 
smoke signals. Planes were searching their proposed route 
(we would have assisted if we had had a plane in service). One 
pilot when making a wide search to the west, saw smoke and 
flew to it. Then he saw a fresh fire start up near a lake. He 
found and picked up the party. Later, the plane was salvaged. 

During our period of helpless inaction, we had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the mid-summer life of the Barrens. The 
nesting season of the birds of the land and the sea was already 
ended, the mating songs were no longer heard and the young 
were already on the wing, gaining strength for their great 
migrations. The season of bloom had almost past when I made 
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my garden. I had Noya bring soil from a ground-squirrel's 
burrow which had been fertilized and where a growth of grass 
proved that it was productive. The inhabitants whistled their 
resentmentthis was their garden from which they would 
gather food for the winterl 

I had brought various seeds and planted them. Nulie's pups 
found the soft warm soil a delightful place in which to lie 
and dig. A few microscopic things appeared but they found 
our world too discouraging and they died. The first strong 
wind blew my garden away so I scattered my seeds on a windy 
day, much as the birds had done. Nature might accept them 
she was a much better gardener than I. 

And we had another interest sea fish. The previous year we 
had had no success in our fishery at sea. Now, as Papik had told 
me, when ice cleared from the rivers, trout returned to the sea. 
Last year we had just missed this run. This year they swarmed 
into our bay with each flood-tide, feeding on capelin which 
were abundant in inshore waters. Soon our nets were taking 
so many fish that we had to shorten them and still we caught 
more than we and our dogs could use. We salted a couple of 
barrels and smoked a number over a fire of seaweed. Suddenly 
as the run had started, it ended. 

Nigvik and Noya found life dull these days. It was a time 
for pleasant journeys and visiting friends and relations. First 
Noya came to me and asked permission to leave. Seveak was 
longing to revisit her northern homeland and Kaliktee would 
like to see places where she had played "when she was very 
young". I agreed to let him go but I told him he must leave 
my little wife, Kaliktee. Noya did not realize that I was joking 
but replied very seriously, "I couldn't do that, she is in the 
centre of my heart. " They were a fine little family. I was sorry 
to see them go and my last view of "my little wife" was when 
she waved as they reached the crest of the hill. 

It was not long before Nigvik too showed signs of restless- 
ness. He said summer was too warm. It was the wanderlust but 
he explained that his new wife had not seen her relations for 
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many months and that she wanted to tell them about the 
strange ways of the kabluna and that now she was married and 
hoped to have a man-child. I let them go. 

The winter igloo village had long since vanished. Topeks 
of the boulder ridge one by one had come down. There re- 
mained only Shakikna's grave. 

I had received word that Colonel MacAlpine planned to 
bring a party to inspect the Hudson Bay area and then cross to 
the Arctic. A new base had been established at Bathurst 
Inlet and a party was working in the Coppermine River coun- 
try. We would discuss new plans for the future. 

From our experiences of late summer and autumn flying 
the previous year, I had advised him that August fifteenth was 
the safest date to leave Winnipeg. It would give them three 
weeks of good weather. After September seventh storms and 
mists might be expected along his northern route. 

Our long period of inaction ended on August fifteenth when 
Bill arrived. His plane, the "City of New York", had already 
played a part in flying history when it had been flown most of 
the way round the world by Brock-Schlee. Bill brought cyl- 
inders for Sutton's plane. The two big aircraft put new life 
into our operations as they swept over the country on explora- 
tory flights, as well as setting out and supplying prospectors. 
Once again optimism prevailed. The remaining season for 
field-work was short and every effort was made to make dis- 
coveries on which we could base our future plans. 

Sutton set a gasoline cache one hundred and fifty miles west 
of Baker, at Beverly Lake on Thelon River, a point on the 
proposed flight to the Arctic. On the way he picked up Monty 
who had finally reached Chesterfield with the Eskimos. He 
also landed two men at Aberdeen Lake to check formations 
there. When he returned to pick up this party, he found a 
band of primitive Eskimos from the interior camped with 
them. Their only food was rotten musk-ox meat. Our men had 
given them what food they could spare. An old man, the 
leader of the party, wished to show his gratitude, but in their 
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destitute condition all he could offer was two young girls, 
much the worse in person and dress from handling rotten 
meat! 

One morning, as I was about to take off from Chesterfield 
after an exploratory trip with Bill Spence, what should appear 
but the Morso entering harbour! We taxied out to her as she 
came to anchor. On her quarter-deck I could see the colossal 
figure and genial countenance of an old friend, Captain Mack. 
He was her skipper this year. She was on her way to Tavani, 
so I decided to join her. With lightened load and a slight breeze 
Bill was able to take off on our proposed flight up Kazan River 
and cross-country to Tavani. 

It was like home on the ship. Olie still told me that the 
engines were "yust yunk" and Paul, the mate, had little good 
to say of the life of the sailor, or of our good ship. However, 
when we set sail southward it was a delight to see the swelling 
sails and the lacy foam at her forefoot as we drove along. 

In the cabin, while telling of the voyage north, Captain 
Mack produced that which killed the worm and as he served 
it (rum with a Scotch chaser) the "worm" had little chance 
to survive. He wasn't pleased with his crew a lot of sea 
lawyers! But Paul was an excellent sailor and Olie kept his 
engines running. They had had a near disaster shortly after 
leaving Halifax, when the second engineer started a fire in the 
engine-room (probably smoking, though he denied it) and 
only quick work with the extinguishers had saved the ship. 

Like Captain Randall, Captain Mack had taken a serious 
assignment during the first Great War bringing cargoes to the 
Siberian coast, through ice and submarines and under attack 
from the air. He brushed all this aside. It was the port officials 
(Russian civilians) who knew nothing of the sea and ships and 
who issued orders from books of rules that he had resented. 
Stupidity on shore made life for the sailor difficult and often 
dangerous. 

We reached Tavani on August twentieth. We had had word 
that the Colonel was on his way, which meant that I had to 
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leave the ship and stand by. Supplies landed at Tavani in- 
cluded fresh vegetables and fruit which were no longer fresh, 
and meat which the Morso had no means of keeping from 
spoiling. 

Captain Mack had had a fortunate meeting at sea. One 
evening the ship's dory came ashore and five sailors paraded 
to my office, each with a piratical keg on his shoulder. The 
Captain said that he had had trouble from pilfering on the 
voyage and was glad to be rid of it. He passed his problem on 
to me which led to some unpleasant experiences. Well- 
regulated grog nights at sea, and ashore at an outpost, may 
play a useful part in maintaining morale but careful control 
is essential. 

Once cargo was unloaded except for some thousands of 
gallons of gasoline and some dynamite Captain Mack decided 
to make the Churchill trip, and discharge the rest of the cargo 
on his return. Again there was the chanty as sail was set and 
echoes from the explosive cough of the engines as the Morso 
stood out to sea. 

The sky was heavily overcast. It was cold with a driving east 
wind, when out of the wrack came a flash of lightning. It was 
the first we had seen during our stay, and under conditions 
which would not normally have indicated electrical disturb- 
ances. We had arranged that the Morso would report progress 
every two hours by radio. We waited anxiously for her signals. 
Meanwhile we were expecting the Colonel daily. Bill arrived 
from his flight up Kazan River. He had found his oil level so 
low that as an emergency measure, he had added water. He 
arrived safely at Tavani but next morning, when attempting 
to take off, there was the fatal crash several cylinders were 
destroyed. He was grounded. 

We had heard from Sutton on his flight to the Arctic for a 
time, then silence. 

The Morso reported her progress. When she was approach- 
ing the difficult entrance to Churchill harbour, the mounting 
storm decided the Captain to hold off shore. He advised us 
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that he had taken shelter in the lee of a great ice-field. Then 
silence. 

After unfortunate delays, the Colonel's party reached Chur- 
chill on August twenty-sixth. The two planes were secured 
to moorings that had been used all summer. Next morning, 
one was missing. A search was made with a tug and she was 
found almost submerged, far out to sea. It proved impossible 
to tow her and all that could be salvaged were her engines. The 
Colonel made a search flight for the Morso. The ice-field was 
seen but there was no sign of the ship. 

In my diary of August twenty-eighth I noted: "Spence's 
plane is here but out of action until new cylinders are flown in. 
Sutton has vanished on his Arctic flight. Something has hap- 
pened to the Morso. I have complete confidence in Captain 
Mack but his scheduled reports have suddenly ended. Al- 
though the Colonel is ten days late by our schedule and has lost 
a plane, at least we have one in commission." This seemed an 
almost incredible succession of misfortunes, none of which 
could have been foreseen. At Tavani I wondered what further 
misfortune could descend on us. 

Then came relief. The crew of the Morso reached Churchill 
in their life-boats. Sutton returned from his Arctic flight re- 
porting nothing more serious than the break of the propeller 
that activated his wireless sending fragments through the plane 
between his mechanic and himself. He reported that ice was 
forming on the Arctic. In August? I couldn't think this poss- 
ible, but it was disturbing in view of the Colonel's proposed 
Arctic flight. 

The replacement plane for the Arctic flight was delayed. 
Meantime Colonel MacAlpine flew to Tavani with the cylin- 
ders of the lost plane with which Spence put his plane into 
commission. Now we had three planes in service and another 
due at any moment. The Colonel was still determined to make 
the flight from Tavani and Baker across to the Arctic and 
thence to Bathurst and the Coppermine. We discussed this in 
detail and provided his party with food and equipment for 
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their flight. The fatal date September seventh was reached and 
passed before the relief plane arrived. 

As for Captain Mack, he had taken shelter in the lee of the 
ice-field as we had heard and waited there for the gale to abate. 
When the wind dropped he signalled the engine-room to start 
the engines. The second engineer was on duty, carelessly smok- 
ing a cigarette while he started the gasoline compressor. There 
was a flash flames enveloped the engines and spread rapidly 
over the oil-soaked sides of the engine-room. In a panic, he 
tried to put the fire out with extinguishers. It was hopeless and 
he was severely burned making his escape up the companion- 
way. 

The watch on deck could do little more than sound the 
alarm. The watch below tumbled out scantily dressed. The 
cook was carried from his sick-bed. Captain Mack saw that the 
situation was hopeless and ordered the two life-boats away. The 
crew piled inonly the ship's dog was forgotten. Every effort 
was made to pull clear of the ship before the fire should reach 
the gasoline and the dynamite. 

Captain Mack could not say how many minutes elapsed or 
how far they had managed to get when there was a roar. A 
great blast of flame rose high into the night sky. The ship had 
disappeared. 

Their salvation was an easterly wind that drove them in the 
general direction of Churchill. They had no food and, worse, 
no water. The boats had engines sometimes one performed, 
sometimes neither, but their sails helped. They made a land- 
fall after some twenty-four hours and reached the coast fifty 
miles north of Churchill. There they secured water and fuel. 
Eventually they reached Churchill where the casualties were 
taken care of. 

With the ship went the gasoline supply for Tavani and food 
replacements. 

We had to make new plans for final evacuation of our base. 
For we had reluctantly agreed that from the nature of the 
country and for our method of mineral exploration, the 
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Hudson Bay operation was completed. Next season we would 
concentrate on the Arctic coastal plains using the bases now 
being established at Bathurst and at the mouth of Coppermine 
River. We arranged for the Hudson's Bay Company ship to 
bring out men and equipment. The Company took over the 
buildings and supplies. Finally, our two planes, with pilots 
and mechanics, a geologist and myself, would fly to join the 
Arctic party at Lake Athabaska on their return. 

The Arctic party set out with confidence on what promised 
to be a most interesting exploratory flight. Next morning 
September eighth I received a brief wire from Colonel Mac- 
Alpine at Baker Lake "We are off*'. Our weather was bad, 
with a rising gale, but it might be better near the Arctic. 

We at Tavani had much to do to complete the evacuation 
and meet the Arctic party on their return flight at Stony Rapids 
on Lake Athabaska. The Hudson's Bay Company ship called 
and picked up men and gear to be evacuated. Our wireless had 
been dismantled. There remained only Spence and Sutton, 
their mechanics, Rogers the chief geologist and myself. Low 
clouds added to the dreariness of a "ghost town". The bright 
lights had dimmed to lanterns that accentuated the gloom 
under the low clouds with the shortening days. The only 
activity was the checking and maintenance of the planes. 

We would have to establish a gasoline cache ahead for our 
long flight to Lake Athabaska. Spence and Sutton set out with 
full loads, gasoline drums and their mechanics and Rogers to 
set an advanced supply point on Casba River at Angikuni 
Lake. 

They should have returned that night but three stormy days 
went by, with cloud fields almost resting on the land and 
flurries of snow threatening winter. But winter in September 
was impossible! I had an unhappy time waiting in the deserted 
winter quarters, out of touch with everybody. Bad weather was 
the reasonable explanation but I knew that flying conditions 
would have to be very bad to delay Bill. He understood how 
important it was that we should reach Lake Athabaska on the 
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twentieth. I also knew that the travel-worn planes might have 
given trouble and that their route included long stretches in 
which landings might be impossible. 

September fourteenth was still stormy but I was relieved 
to hear the hum of our planes. When they arrived, Bill's report 
was not reassuring for our flight. We hoped the Arctic party 
had passed north of this storm. 

Bad weather and engine-trouble delayed us for three more 
days. I could picture our three men who had been left at the 
Angikuni cache listening and watching the horizon anxiously 
as I had done. 

A few stars appeared on the evening of the seventeenth. 
Next morning, there was a thin streak of brightness at the 
northern horizon. Flying conditions were still bad but might 
improve inland. The pilots Bill and Sutton were willing to 
try. The planes had been overhauled and made ready. We took 
off, climbed to "feel the ceiling". It was a thousand feet and 
there was fair brightness at the horizon. After circling the base, 
we set our course. Tavani passed below us, Triangle Island 
our home landmark by sea and air stood out in momentary 
brightness; then all familiar features of our base were gathered 
up by distance and lost in the gloom behind. We studied the 
distance and our thoughts ran ahead of our travel as we 
reached and followed Ferguson River. Clouds settled lower 
and lower and curtains were closer together. The horizon had 
disappeared and sometimes we lost Sutton only a few hundred 
yards behind when mist closed in between us. 

During such travel, time passes slowly. We were crossing 
practically unknown country, but it presented little interest. 

The black line of Yathkyed Lake came into view, then the 
cloud ceiling dropped till it almost rested on the lake waves. 
Bill, with his excellent sense of direction, found his way in the 
fifteen-mile crossing to the dim overflow from the lake to Kazan 
River. An Eskimo camp of four tents flashed below us, dogs 
and people rushing out, and at last we reached Angikuni Lake 
and our cache. 
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Our men had had an anxious time when the planes did not 
return as expected. The weather was the explanation, but 
snow flurries and ice worried them. They had succeeded in 
shooting several caribou, and dwarf spruce provided wood for 
cooking and warmth. 

I decided to continue our flight at once, south as far as 
possible. We loaded and prepared to take off even though 
clouds still hung low. Our loads were heavier but Bill suc- 
ceeded in lifting his. When we looked back we could see that 
Sutton was having trouble. We landed where the river dis- 
charges from the lake, to wait for him. Mists closed in between 
us. Then we heard him roaring overhead, above the clouds. 
This was very bad to be separated under these conditions of 
weather, with Sutton above the clouds. There was nothing that 
we could do except return to the gasoline cache expecting that 
he would do the same if he could find his way. Then we heard 
him returning and we fired Very lights. He saw these and 
landed, well out of a dangerous situation. A good fire and 
caribou steaks raised our spirits and there was some promise 
of improving weather, next day. 

We had hoped for a moderate improvement and we got a 
whole day of warm, bright sunshine but not a breath of wind. 
We could no more lift our loads than if we were submarines. 
Little breezes ran across the bay, hopefully, starting tiny 
ripples, but died away to glassy calms. This was the finest day 
of the past month but it was useless for us. We tried running 
about to create waves and rocking the planes, but all to no 
avail. The day passed and by night, storm clouds were gather- 
ing again, promising wind, but also bad weather. 

September twentieth, the day of the rendezvous, arrived 
with a frowning sky and moderate wind. Our first attempt to 
take off was unsuccessful. We dropped all that could be spared: 
anchors, tinned food, odds and ends. This time, although the 
pontoons dragged heavily, they broke clear from what we 
hoped would be our last Barren Ground landing. 

When we reckoned that we were approaching Ennadai 
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Lake, which would give us half an hour's easy navigation, we 
reached an unexpected and unmapped fork in the waterway 
we were following. We chose the larger, left-hand branch. 
Apparently we were right. It led us to a lake stretching to mist- 
shrouded distance. Then after a few miles it ended in a brook! 

Perhaps we should have gone back, but it seemed simpler 
to deflect towards the other branch a few miles to the north. 
We flew over a sandy plain, on and on, with scarcely a spot of 
water. And there was no river. We began to feel worried. OS 
to the south was an unmapped wilderness and our gasoline 
supply was limited. 

Half an hour passed. 

Once Bill's engines died. The silence was like a shattering 
explosion. He calmly put the nose down and turned on 
another tank. The ground was rushing at us before the 
engines spluttered into action and we climbed to safety. 

Relief came from above as we reached the edge of the 
weather. The clouds lifted and became broken. We shot up 
through a large hole into bright sunlight. And there was our 
lake far to the north. 

Sutton had not been having a happy time following us. He 
flew up and signalled that his gas supply was getting low. We 
could only give him a reassuring gesture as we headed for the 
safety of the big lake. 

The remainder of the flight was made in bright sunlight, 
high over lake and forests of dark spruce, over country which 
I knew from former canoe travel. We reached Wholdaia Lake, 
from which a well-known pass led from the plateau to waters 
draining through Lake Athabaska to the Arctic. 

There was an immediate change in the appearance of the 
country. On the southern slopes, the sand plain of the plateau 
was replaced by rocky hills and instead of large sprawling lakes 
innumerable lakelets were tucked among the hills with foam- 
ing streams cascading down the slopes. The sombre green of 
the woods was replaced by a riot of autumn colouring of birch 
and poplar and a variety of shrubs. 
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Behind us the Barren Lands were shrouded in the gloom of 
their autumn mists and ahead, over the bright mellowness of 
the southern woodlands, stretched our homewood route by 
familiar airways, 

Lake Athabaska came into view and, at its eastern end, our 
base at the little settlement of Stony Rapids, Two aeroplanes 
were already at anchor and we dropped down beside them, 

They were not those of the Colonel's party, 

We were greeted by Broatch who had been stationed there, 
Even before we landed at the dock, he shouted that the Arctic 
party was lost and that until this moment we too had been 
lost, There was worry and excitement about it all "outside", 
More quietly he added, "If they do not turn up soon, you will 
have to go back to look for them," It was not a happy ending 
to our recent experiences, 

At best, there would be a delay in our homeward journey, 
At the worst-but we did not like to think of that, at least for 
the present, 




The search 

We talked the situation over in the little log cabin that served 
as headquarters. The Stony base had been in touch by wireless 
with officials of the company in Toronto. No word had been 
received from the Colonel since his departure from Baker 
Lake on September eighth. We knew from our own experience 
that his party might easily have had delays along the way and, 
depending on their route, Fort Smith on Slave River might 
have been their first wireless contact. That would mean more 
than fifteen hundred miles of flight. Fort Smith was less than 
a hundred miles away. Our flight of two hundred and fifty 
miles (plus the gasoline relay trip) had fully occupied us 
during the same period. Their weather might have been worse 
along the Arctic coast. It was scarcely possible that at this 
season they could be ice-bound so, everything considered, 
there seemed little cause for alarm. 

We settled down to wait, in our comfortable quarters, in 
contact by wireless with many stations and with the satisfaction 
of having completed our part of Barren Land flying. Messages 
came in, showing increasing anxiety for the missing men, until 
we too began to feel uneasy. Then, on September twenty- 
fourth, a report came from the newly-established wireless 
station at Bathurst Inlet on the Arctic coast, saying, "Nothing 
seen nor heard of aeroplanes here." 

This was serious and definite. In sixteen days they had been 
unable to fly six hundred miles. Weather alone could not ex- 
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plain this delay, and it seemed incredible that any flying 
accident could have brought disaster to two planes. There 
remained two possibilities. Either their gasoline consumption 
had been excessively high and they were down out of fuel, or 
else ice had trapped them on some lake where they had been 
forced to land. Neither of these possibilities seemed reason- 
able, but the fact remained that they had not got through. 

The wireless hummed, messages flashed between us and 
headquarters in the east and on across the North to Churchill, 
Baker and Bathurst. Plans for an aerial search were made and 
I was asked to take charge. From widely-scattered reports, I 
was able to form a fair idea of the state of snow and ice in the 
North and the weather prevailing from day to day. Two new 
planes flown by Roy and Ken were rushed to join us. 

We gathered that night September twenty-fifth to study the 
situation and make plans. I had no illusions. I knew from our 
observations the previous autumn and from what we had just 
experienced, that the season for safe pontoon-flying in the 
sub- Arctic was past. On the other hand, skis could not be used 
for at least another month and that might be too late for our 
friends. We all agreed that something should be attempted at 
once, but on a moderate scale. Preparations for winter flying 
should be made by placing gasoline and winter equipment at 
one of the lakes of the plateau where ice would form early. We 
might be able to bring relief by an early effort, but the men 
could not be flown out, if their planes were out of commission, 
until winter had set in. 

The plan adopted for immediate action was in the nature 
of a dash with supports. We had four large planes and two 
small ones. The latter would taxi gasoline and supplies to 
Wholdaia Lake, which we chose for our winter base. The four 
large planes would fly to Dubawnt Lake, carrying full loads 
of gasoline. Two would drop their loads there and continue 
taxiing gasoline to that point. Two planes would make up full 
loads at Dubawnt Lake and fly to Pelly Lake on Back River, 
a point on the route of the Arctic party. One of these, retaining 
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only enough gasoline to return to Dubawnt, would stand by. 
The other, with a full load of gasoline, would fly to Bathurst 
and from there carry on the search until successful, or until 
winter closed in. I proposed to fly with Bill and make the 
Arctic flight. Our scheme had the virtue of being simple, in- 
volving few men and little equipment, and it offered a chance 
of quick results. With good weather, there would be little diffi- 
culty in carrying it out. But in the weather, we knew, our 
troubles lay. On it our hopes for success depended. 

We decided to start next day. It was characteristic of the 
men that hardships and dangers were not discussed. On the 
contrary, the evening was spent in a sociable game of poker by 
pilots, traders and police. 

Our proposed departure next day was cancelled by massed 
low clouds and a wind not sufficient to lift our heavy loads. We 
had another day for patience and reflection. 

It was fifteen months since I had set out with the Morso. 
They had been long months, often not easy ones. In my mind 
our northern venture had become a thing of the past and the 
homeward trail stretched invitingly ahead. Now, as I looked 
northward and pictured the Barren Grounds, bleak and storm- 
swept, with winter closing in and the shortening hours of 
daylight, I knew that the future lay in the lap of the gods. 
Again mists, wind and frost would play havoc with our plans; 
machines would perform according to their kind, and life for 
us would be one of adventuring through strange places. 

For a second day clouds blocked the hills. 

There was no wind and even a little snow fell. It cleared the 
sky. Clouds were higher and a fresh wind gave us lifting power. 
Still it was a struggle to get off and Sutton had to drop some of 
his precious gasoline. At last our four planes were airborne. We 
gathered into the V formation that geese takeand for the same 
reason, to hold a course and avoid confusion. We signalled 
departure at the wireless station and turned northward. 

At fifteen hundred feet we reached cloud and could see that 
the higher land lay in shadow, warning us that when we crossed 
the divide we would leave all brightness behind. However, it 
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was in no mood of depression that we sped over the brightly- 
coloured hill, and the lakes that nestled among them, on over 
the ancient portage trail, on to the plateau dropping to 
Hudson Bay and the Arctic. Mists cut off our view of the home- 
ward trail as we flew over the last woods and the Little Siick 
country and on over the Barren Grounds. 

We had the river for guidance but with the low clouds we 
had no horizon. There were gleams of sun through holes and 
once the mist thickened into heavy rain and we had to land. 
There was a bad five minutes where the river flowed through 
a canyon with clouds resting on the enclosing hills. 

Dubawnt Lake was reached in the late afternoon and, with- 
out delay, Sutton and Ken transferred their surplus gasoline to 
the other planes and set out on their return to Stony Rapids. 
By the time we had our loads adjusted it was too late to con- 
tinue in the dim, misty light, following the intricate coastline 
of the Dubawnt Lake. The planes were made secure and we 
set up our tents. The land was dreary and the lake stretched to 
vagueness of grey sky and grey water. 

Presently snow commenced to fall, accentuating the silence 
that only the wind breaks. 

This was the first of many nights that we five, Bill and Roy, 
their mechanics and I camped together, many that were to 
test our spirits severely, but the cheerfulness of this first camp 
was a happy omen. 

We had need of all our optimism next day. Morning broke 
mistily^ and the lake was calm as a mirror. How often we were 
confronted by this situationheavy loads, no wind and calm 
water. Bill succeeded in getting off but Roy had to drop some 
gasoline before he could join us. We had to hug the shore, 
regardless of direction, and it led us into deep bays and 
through intricate channels where we could easily have become 
lost among islands. Visibility became so bad that we dared not 
risk passing the outlet. We made a landing on water so 
glassy that it was absolutely invisible, except against the shore. 
While we waited the clouds broke and a warm sun streamed 
down on us temptingly. 
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We could not resist it and set out again, only to find our- 
selves, almost at once, dodging a succession of snow squalls. 
Some could be avoided, some we had to dive through and lost 
our guiding shore in the dimness, others we flew over. It was 
difficult to keep contact with the ground. There were bad 
moments when we lost sight of Roy's plane. 

We found the river discharging from Dubawnt Lake. At 
times we lost it while flying through mist and snow flurries. 
Eventually we reached the falls by which the turbulent Du- 
bawnt plunges into the peaceful Thelon River at Beverly 
Lake. Here was a gasoline cache on the route of the Arctic 
party. We landed. The evidence was clear. Tent stones they 
had spent a night here; empty meat and gasoline tins. This 
had been a very short day's flight from Baker but at least they 
had full tanks when they continued their flight to Bathurst. 

We had enough fuel for our Arctic flight, if we could make 
it. Thelon River, on which Beverly Lake is an expansion, 
flows east to Hudson Bay. Seventy miles north Back River 
flows east to Pelly Lake, another point on the route of the 
Arctic party. The Arctic-Hudson Bay divide separated them. 
We had crossed this divide when leaving Lake Athabaska. It 
had made a great sweep to the west and north, mostly insigni- 
ficant in height. The divide had marked a change from 
autumn to early winter at Wholdaia Lake. Here it proved to be 
a meeting-place of air currents from the Arctic and Hudson 
Bay. Great low cloud banks resulted, which in a short flight 
northward we found to be resting on the land, completely 
blocking the way to the north. 

There was no river we could follow and, as we found in a 
short flight north, lakes were scarce and most of them frozen. 

Flying conditions were too dangerous, we needed height 
and fair visibility. It was without any feeling of frustration that 
we gave up for the day and made camp at Beverly Lake. Drift- 
wood comes down Thelon River and we had the luxury of a 
good fire. It was cool but not frosty for the clouds blanketed 
the country. 

Next day the weather was much the same and clouds still 
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hung on the upper slopes. We made another attempt to cross 
the divide. A small stream enters Beverly Lake from the north, 
near its west end, and we tried to follow it. A-few miles up it 
ended in a trickle on a wide sandy flood-plain and the river 
forked into many branches. It was useless as a guide. Back at 
Beverly we considered the situation. This lake was small and 
might freeze over at any time. It was not safe to wait here for 
weather. We had barely enough gasoline for the Arctic flight 
and the Dubawnt base was too far away to be of service for 
refuelling. There remained an alternative Baker Lake, one 
hundred and twenty miles to the east; where we had gasoline 
and wireless and some supplies, but not much. The new outfit 
for this post had been lost on the Morso. If we could arrange 
for a boat to bring the needed supplies and outfit (especially 
skis, for winter flying) from Churchill to Baker, we decided 
that Baker would then make a much better base than any that 
could be established from Stony Rapids. At any rate it was 
worth trying. With full loads at Baker we should be within 
reach of Bathurst, and the Baker wireless could keep us in 
touch with outside and the Bathurst station. 

A chain of large lakes discharges by a stretch of thirty miles 
of rapids into Baker Lake. Most of this could be flown, under 
almost any weather conditions. We flew to the post which I had 
not visited since my trip with the Morso the previous summer. 
In the interval buildings had been erected and we found our- 
selves well situated there to take advantage of any break in the 
weather. 

Messages came and went, plans were reorganized, and ar- 
rangements were made for a sea-going tug to tow a shallow- 
draught steamer to Chesterfield from Churchill. The latter 
would continue up Chesterfield Inlet. The season was late for 
sea travel but it was still possible to get through. In the mean- 
time we had to stand by, ready to dash with the first break in 
weather. 

This was the season that Broatch and I had been "down" 
on the Hudson Bay coast and now we had much the same 
conditions of sky and wind. Bathurst reported an open sea, 
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low clouds and mild weather. A week passed with rain, snow 
and mist; then a drop in temperature caused the clouds to 
rise and break. 

We were off with the first sign of clearing, flying high above 
the broken clouds, holding to our river by glimpses through 
holes. But it did not last. Clouds closed under us and we had 
to dive through while we still had our bearings. By the time we 
reached Beverly, clouds had again settled on the hills. 

We camped. 

During the night a sharp frost set a skin of ice about the 
pontoons; small pools were coated with strong ice. I did not 
like to lose our position there but, when the day showed no 
sign of clearing and ice continued to form, I reluctantly de- 
cided to return to Baker. 

The caribou westward migration had started, herd after 
herd travelling in single file as they do at this season. We were 
caught by dusk and it was almost dark at the end of the flight. 

We had a storm that night and next morning, heavy clouds 
were driving past. I had been congratulating myself on our 
decision to return to Baker when, suddenly, a shift in the wind 
cleared the sky. This might have given us our chance had we 
remained at Beverly. 

We took off into the rag-tag of the storm and, for the first 
time for weeks, climbed into a cloudless sky with the land 
stretching bright and clear. We could see the hills of the divide 
extending in an irregular line across our northern horizon, 
with white patches of snow. 

We turned north after passing Beverly Lake and climbed 
to seven thousand feet. A great sweep of country was in sight, 
clear even to details of boulders. There were a few large lakes 
still unfrozen but most of the smaller ones were covered with 
ice. We were travelling into the teeth of the wind and with the 
climb necessary to hold our altitude our speed was cut in half. 
The height of land proved insignificant, little more than the 
broken summit of two long slopes. On the Back River side 
of the divide we saw with dismay that a gleaming cloud-field 
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stretched completely across the north and already covered Pelly 
Lake and Back River. 

We were across the divide but we could not continue north- 
ward. I decided to fly to Pelly Lake, search its shores and camp 
there if it looked reasonably safe. 

We flew over the ragged edge of the bank but had to dive 
through before it became too heavy. Down, down, we went 
from our fine altitude until the altimeter was reading between 
two and three hundred feet above sea-level. The ground was 
very close. A mist was falling and visibility had almost van- 
ished. We had flown an hour since leaving Beverly and the 
distance was not more than seventy-five miles to Back River, 
so I felt safe in going on. Back River came out of the dimness, 
much smaller than I had expected and frozen over. That was 
a blow. Still, we turned down stream, following it fifty feet 
above the ice; no view ahead and travelling at what seemed 
incredible speed. 

Pelly Lake was not far away. It emerged from the mist it 
too was frozen. Bill seldom showed concern but, during our 
search of the shores of this lake, flying a few feet above thin 
ice, I could see him feeling his controls anxiously. 

The country was bleak, low and flat; patches of snow 
covered the boulder-strewn tundra. There was no life and no 
sign of humans ever having been there. We conscientiously 
completed the examination of the shores and then headed 
back up river, following it until we burst free from the clouds, 
out into clear bright sunlight. 

We climbed to our good altitude again. The cloud-field 
looked beautiful from above. 

We had no choice but to return to Baker. Something had 
been accomplished. The area of search had been reduced and 
we knew the character of the high country. On the other 
hand, the advance of the season made pontoon flying almost 
out of the question and we had not enough gasoline for 
another long flight before the steamer arrived. 

We followed Back River up stream for fifty miles to make 
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sure that nothing had been missed, then reluctantly headed 
homeward. The wind was now behind us and we drove along 
before it. Once Roy circled back and we followed, thinking 
that he had seen something. It proved to be some fantastically- 
shaped rocks with what may have been musk-ox moving among 
them. 

Soon we were back at Beverly and headed down the lakes. 

There was keen disappointment that night. It had looked 
for a while as though we might have got through to the Arctic, 
but any attempt to continue under the cloud-field would have 
been foolhardy, risking our only means of bringing help to 
the lost party and aggravating the situation by getting into 
trouble ourselves. Even as it was, in our flight over thin ice 
on Back River and Pelly Lake we had been pushing our luck. 

This was our first experience with a gasoline shortage. Our 
chances of getting through on pontoons had never been bright. 
Chances had to be taken; but now our hopes dimmed almost 
to extinction. The four-hundred-mile flight across the sub- 
Arctic plains between Pelly Lake and Bathurst had always 
seemed a difficult prospect. It was over almost unknown coun- 
try, at right angles to the rivers. We had only reached the 
start of this flight. We must now wait with patience for the 
arrival of the ship with gasoline and skis and other supplies. 

October was the "Moon of the ice". We watched it with 
divided minds. Open water was essential for the ship but we 
needed ice for our search. 

Meanwhile, it had been no easy matter to assemble the ski 
equipment for our aeroplanes with all their fittings and get 
them forwarded to our Baker Lake base. 

A special train rushed them to Churchill where a govern- 
ment sea-going tug was to take them on to Chesterfield. She 
had little cargo space so she took in tow a shallow-draught 
steamer which would carry on up Chesterfield Inlet a passage 
too risky for the tug. 

The ship had reached Chesterfield before a radio check 
revealed that some of the vital equipment was not on board. 
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The tug had to go back for the missing items while the steamer 
carried on. 

Back at Chesterfield, the tug transferred the parts to a 
Hudson's Bay Company trap boat which followed the steamer 
up the Inlet. All this took time and the threat of ice was in- 
creasing daily. 

The race between steamer and ice became critical. She 
had no wireless and we did not know what progress she was 
making. We were inclined to pessimism. 

At last, on October seventh, I flew with Bill to look for her. 
We found her near the east end of Baker Lake, encrusted with 
ice and making heavy weather against a strong northwester. 

Her skipper was Captain Mack. Genial as always, his only 
complaint was that he had nothing to kill the "worm". He was 
looking for harbour, and for pilot he had my old friend Pork 
who, he said, knew every rock and shoal in the Inlet. He hoped 
to reach Baker Lake post next day, but must lose no time 
returning to sea, for fear of being frozen in. 

On board was a police patrol which was to renew the 
search for the prospector who had lost his life the previous 
autumn. 

Next day the ship reached the post. All turned to with the 
unloading: crew, Eskimos, traders, missionaries and police. 
In addition to aeroplane equipment there was coal and gaso- 
line and food. But it was all ashore by nightfall, and though 
ice was already forming round the ship, by next morning she 
got safely away and back to Churchill. 

We still lacked the equipment which was to follow in the 
trap boat. With some help from the police, and using the 
trader's schooner, we met the trap boat and brought back the 
parts. 

The same evening we heard aeroplanes driving in with the 
snowstorm. JCen, Andy and Vance, who had been standing by 
at Dubawnt, had now been added to our search party. With the 
extra planes and experienced men we were now in a position 
to divide our party: half to advance and half in support. 
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Meanwhile, a curious thing happened. I was in the midst 
of a discussion with the police detachment about a possible 
line of search for the dead prospector, when a strange Eskimo 
arrived and spoke to the trader in whose house we were. 

The trader turned to us. 

"This fellow says 1 find him'." 

The Eskimo undertook to lead us to the spot. Next day, 
about ten miles away, we found him. 

It seemed incredible that such a catastrophe could have 
befallen experienced men. They had been only thirty miles 
from the trading-post. Yet one man had died, and his com- 
panion had wandered for nine days before he reached the 
post, with both legs frozen. They had to be amputated. It was 
one of those disasters which occur when men's minds become 
confused and they give way to panic in an unfamiliar country. 

Although winter was upon us we still had hopes of a final 
dash to the Arctic, on pontoons. We had planes and supplies 
and gasoline. The Colonel's party were probably in desperate 
straits: it was essential that every effort should be made to find 
them soon. 

There were risks but I did not think them too serious. Six 
hours' flying should take us to Bathurst where (our wireless 
reported) the sea was still unfrozen. Bill was ready to try and 
Vance volunteered to join us. 

The two planes were thoroughly overhauled and loaded to 
capacity with fuel, ski equipment and other supplies. No self- 
respecting inspector would have signed clearance as we set 
out with loaded cabins and gear lashed outside. We made 
many attempts to take off. Sometimes one succeeded, some- 
times the other. As the most easily-adjusted load I moved from 
one plane to the other, and always the one I was in refused to 
lift. Later in the afternoon we both took off but it was too 
late for the flight. The sky was clear and the Arctic airway 
seemed open but there were too many risks of weather and 
landings. 

Morning came with a strong, cold wind. Again we set out 
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but spray froze where it fell, loading our wings, blocking the 
windows. The flight was impossible. We returned to our 
base, the planes were hauled out. Almost at once winter 
set in. 

There was a period when flying is impossible between the 
last open water and the first good ice. The previous year 
we had been held up for six weeks at this season, but then we 
had been faced with the slower advance of winter in the south. 
It seemed reasonable to assume that ice would form sooner on 
the Arctic than on Hudson Bay and that we could set out as 
soon as we had freshwater-ice at Baker for skis. 

Reports by wireless from Bathurst were discouraging. Ice 
formed but was broken by every high wind. There was neither 
open sea nor fixed ice. There was nothing we could do. 

The party of twelve men fully occupied our small house at 
Baker. Our Eskimo cook did his best, but his skill picked up 
on trading schooners was limited. He had the Eskimo idea that 
one eats, when one is hungry, of what one has. Conventional 
meals at set hours did not enter into his interpretation of his 
duties. 

Crowded space, unsatisfactory meals and the boredom of 
waiting dashed our spirits. Ice formed and spread rapidly in 
periods of calm, only to be broken by the next strong wind. 
Once it had set past the six-mile point when a gale from the east 
on October eighteenth broke it up. The wind drove fragments 
towards the west end of the lake where our planes were hauled 
out on a frozen sand beach. 

We had thought they were quite safe there. But, as dark- 
ness was falling, heavy ice-laden waves were pounding even the 
sheltered bay. We still thought the beach was safe till one of 
the mechanics who was working on the planes rushed up to the 
mess shouting, "The beach is collapsing!" When we reached 
the planes it was already too late. Vance's plane which was 
outermost had been undercut and had dropped its tail into 
the lake, where waves and wind-driven ice had damaged it 
beyond repair. The others were in danger and had to be moved 
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back to safety. An aeroplane is both heavy and fragile and it 
required all our manpower and great care to handle them on 
the crowded beach, working in the dark with icy spray lashing 
us. 

With this storm, we lost our ice; and as it was blowing from 
the east, fragments were massed in confusion against the shore 
from which we would have to take off. This meant further 
delay in bringing relief to the lost party. 

The tedious waiting for ice was somewhat relieved by work 
on the planes and cutting a road through the rough ice to a 
smooth rim farther up the bay. 

Finally, ice formed sufficiently strong on our runway. 
Bathurst still reported impossible landing on the sea, but when 
October twenty-fifth broke clear and cold, we decided to make 
the flight, assuming that we could find a landing on some lake, 
if not the sea. 

We rushed preparations, took off, circled the post, signalling 
departure, and set our course. At five thousand feet the sky 
was cloudless and our horizons were clear. It was a month 
since we had left Stony Rapids in a formation of four. Now on 
skis we should have many lakes for landings, if the ice were 
strong enough, or on land if reasonably clear of boulders. 

For a time all barriers seemed down as we swept over the 
lakes of the Lower Thelon but, as we approached Beverly 
Lake, the clear white of the horizon became blurred clouds. 
Soon we could see that a great field covered the west and north. 
We had to drop to a thousand feet to get under it then, lower 
and lower. 

Bill looked back questioningly. I pointed north towards the 
divide that had given us so much trouble earlier. We should 
go as far as possible and then land, at least that far on our way. 
The cloud-field was moving south and there was some hope of 
clearing from it. But, as we proceeded, the space between hill 
and cloud became so restricted that flying in our formation 
was too dangerous. Bill pointed up, gave a wig-wag signal and 
we shot up through the clouds into brightness. At his signal 
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the others had scattered. Roy and Ken bobbed up half a mile 
away to the right and left but Andy did not appear. 

We could not continue our flight above the clouds over 
unknown country and, as always on long flights, we had to 
save fuel. Our immediate problem was to find a hole in the 
clouds over a lake, and land. We found one, landed, the ice 
was strong enough 1 

There was nothing we could do about Andy. We knew him 
to be a bush-pilot of wide experience and felt confident he 
could work his own way out, back to Baker or on to Bathurst. 
We set up our little silk tents while the clouds streamed past 
southward. I felt we had done the right thing in continuing 
as long as flying was possible. We had already flown under the 
clouds for a hundred miles and there must be an end to the 
field which should give us a clear sky to the north. 

The long Arctic night settled about us. My last view was of 
an occasional star; then morning came with a clear sky, twenty 
below zero and little wind. 

We lost no time taking off and set a course for Pelly Lake, 
the limit of our previous search. To our great relief, we had 
scarcely started when we saw a dot in the distance Andy's 
plane taking off, from a lake not far away. He fell into his 
position in the wedge. Visibility was perfect but the rising sun 
shone on the cloud-field that had passed over during the night 
and now blocked the south. Our rule of "fly when you can 
and go as far as possible" had been successful in this case for, 
as we learned later, Baker was covered by low clouds for 
several days. 

At Pelly, as pre-arranged, we broke the wedge formation. 
Bill held the course while the others fanned out to the north, 
Roy a few miles away, Andy about ten and Ken so far that 
we could hardly see him. So we covered a strip of about 
twenty-five miles. This flight of four hundred miles to Bathurst 
Inlet (as had been planned for the Arctic party) aimed at the 
centre of the Inlet to avoid passing either north or south of it. 

Since the plane compasses were unreliable, I had improvised 
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a solar compass on a piece of beaver board, allowing for the 
rapid changes of longitude lines. Fortunately, today we had 
the sun. Bill was a good navigator and required little assistance 
in holding a steady course. 

We sped along at five thousand feet with a smoothness that 
becomes monotonous. The white plain roughened into hills 
and smoothed into lakes. It was broken only by innumerable 
black spots of boulders and these had to be studied. If there 
were no sign of life, smoke or movement, they were ignored. 
The very stillness of the country made anything in motion 
conspicuous a caribou, even a ptarmigan in flight a puff of 
smoke, a figure waving or running could be seen for miles 
away. 

I noted in my log, "How simple this flight is when all is going 
well. There is scarcely an incident of travel or an observation 
worthy of more than a general note. But let some small thing 
happen, failure of the machine or bad judgment at the controls 
and we should be plunged into a life as primitive as in the 
Stone Age and that might have been the fate of the lost party." 

The miles slipped by and time passed. We dismissed Perry 
River as too far east. Ellice River looked much more promising 
as a guide to the Arctic if bad weather or other trouble had 
forced the lost party to seek the nearest aid. That would be on 
the coast, a trading-post or an Eskimo camp. 

And now a new feature presented itself. Our smooth western 
horizon was broken by a jagged outline, the Bathurst Moun- 
tains. This range was scarcely known except as forming the 
rugged coastline east of the Inlet. 

Beyond the mountains we could see the black line of the 
unfrozen sea. When we reached the Inlet after twenty miles 
of mountains, the picture was grim. Both coasts were rugged 
with no level foreshores. The sea was either black with open 
water or filled with drifting floes. We had reached the Inlet ten 
miles north of our objective, Gordon Bay! Our crude compass 
had performed well. 

As we turned south up the narrowing waters, we could see 
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the trading-post of Hood Peninsula where our wireless was 
sited, but to land there was impossible. Sixty miles south was 
our base at the mouth of Burnside River. Bill pointed to his 
fuel tanks and shook his head. Presently, a notch in the western 
hills marked the mouth of Burnside River and as we approach- 
ed we could see buildings on a bench at the river mouth. Better 
still, a chain of islands had permitted ice to form there. It look- 
ed good. People were on the ice waving what we took to be 
"All safe." 

Bill circled the bay, chose a landing from a sand-bar and 
eased on to it. Almost at once he felt the ice "giving" the 
rubbery new salt-water ice, tough but thin. It was too late to 
take off. He opened the throttle and sped across to old ice at 
the far shore. Roy was on our tail and followed the same tactics 
to safety. 

Then came Andy. At a critical point he had a moment of 
hesitation, eased slightly and was lost. The plane broke 
through till it came to rest, supported by its wings on the ice. 
When I reached the plane Andy was emerging from the exit 
(fortunately overhead on a Fokker) and his first remark was, 
"I'm always too blank blank conservative." 

Ken had found a good landing in shore. 

We had taken off from the first ice on Baker and had landed 
on the first Arctic ice. 

We decided that Andy's plane could be salvaged. Meanwhile 
we still had three good planes which could carry on with the 
search. Good planes they had proved themselves, but they were 
long past their time for complete overhaul. 

We talked the situation over with our friends. By now we 
were all agreed that the Colonel's party must be down on the 
Arctic coast, out of gasoline. There was no other way to account 
for the fact that they had not succeeded in reaching any known 
point. 

Bad weather could not have caused their non-arrivalthere 
had been too many good flying days since their disappearance 
for that. There had, however, been a gale at the time of their 
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flight which, being a head wind, might have accounted for an 
excessive use of gasoline. We were satisfied that the party were 
not down on the direct route which we had covered. There- 
fore, we reasoned, they must have flown on to the Arctic and 
followed the coast, seeking an Eskimo camp. For they had 
agreed before starting that if they were in trouble they would 
try to find Eskimos their best chance of survival. 

The two chief Eskimo gathering-points were the mouth of 
Ellice River and Dease Point at the Koogaryuk. We agreed on 
the best course: fly down Ellice River to the sea and follow 
the coast westward. The lost party had not reached Cambridge 
Bay so it seemed likely they must be somewhere between Ellice 
River and Dease Point. 

We decided we had sufficient fuel at Burnside for several 
long flights, after which we hoped to draw on the supply at 
the Hood trading-post. Our first search would be eastward to 
Ellice River down it to the Arctic coast, thence westward, 
following the coast to our base. This would bring us to Dease 
Point on the way. There was a complication at Kent Peninsula. 
South of it was the direct route to Bathurst, while to the north 
there would be a shorter flight to the Hudson Bay Post at Cam- 
bridge Bay, where gasoline and supplies could be obtained. 

Our second search would be down Koogaryuk River to 
Dease Point and back, covering the country between the Koog- 
aryuk and the Bathurst Mountains. 

These two flights would cover the country and coast where 
they were most likely stranded. There would remain the south 
coast of Victoria Island, the Arctic coast west of Bathurst and 
the interior west of the Inlet if this should have been passed 
on the south. It seemed incredible that two pilots and a navi- 
gator could have missed Bathurst Inlet and flown westward, 
but the possibility would have to be considered. 

We were at the Arctic circle, daylight was short, there was no 
safe ice on the sea. Flying conditions for each day had to be 
carefully assessed not only in the light of local weather but 
all along the projected routes. Eagerness had to be restrained. 
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There was some criticism about delays, but no useful purpose 
could have been served by recklessness. The safety of our 
planes was of vital concern, for the relief of the lost party de- 
pended on it. 

October twenty-seventh was clear and coldexcellent flying 
weather. With Bill and Roy I set out eastward for Ellice River. 
Ken, meanwhile, was to drop messages at the wireless station, 
and Andy was fully occupied with the salvage of his plane. 

We followed Ellice River north to the sea and flew west 
along the coast to Dease Point without seeing a sign of life. 
Visibility over Dease Point was bad. Accordingly, instead of 
following the coast all the way round Kent Peninsula, we cross- 
ed its southern neck and flew back to Burnside, hugging the 
west coast of Bathurst Inlet. 

The next day, with three planes we combed once more the 
neighbourhood of Ellice River, Dease Point and the country 
to the west between the Koogaryuk and the Bathurst Moun- 
tains. Clouds made further search impossible and we were 
lucky to return to base without mishap. 

We had now covered the country in which the lost party 
had seemed most likely to be found. Yet we were determined 
to continue the search while our fuel lasted, and if necessary 
to renew it by dog-sled after that. 

On November fourth flying conditions seemed fair with 
scattered clouds. I set out with Bill and Roy up the Inlet, in- 
tending to fly over the north coast of Kent Peninsula to Cam- 
bridge Bay, but clouds blocked the way. 

It was the second time that bad weather had prevented us 
from searching the north coast of the Peninsula. 

Instead we made what search we could over the Burnside 
valley and southward almost to the Back River. It was an in- 
teresting day, but futile. Clouds had blocked our every turn. 

By this time Andy had succeeded in salvaging his aircrafta 
difficult job that in normal circumstances we would not have 
attempted. But we needed the plane for our return journey. 

Our situation was discouraging and our hopes for success 
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ebbing. Our fuel supply at Buraside was limited and we had 
to keep enough for the return flight. And that must take place 
soon, for, regardless of success or failure, the planes would 
have to be brought out before the worst of winter set in, 

I was going to have to face a very hard decision. I had had 
for many years a theory of northern travel-Make up your 
mind. Don't stand on one foot: do whatever you think best, 
but do it." 

That was our situation on the morning of November fifth. 
Day broke cold and clear. Planes were being readied for take- 
off to search Cambridge Bay or the Coppermine, whichever the 
weather favoured. We were about to set out when a dog-team 
appeared, dashing full out. 

This was no casual visitor. We waited till the team arrived. 
Kingmeak from the Hood trading-post was the driver. He was 
waving something which he delivered to me with a flourish. 
It read, "Schooner Fort James at the Magnetic Pole reports a 
message from the Bay Maud at Cambridge Bay on November 
third that the lost party had arrived there on this date from 
Dease Point". 

The search had ended. The party was safe. 




Omar Khayyam on the Barrens 

Our most urgent task was to bring the Colonel's party to the 
mainland. 

The three planes set out at once. Yesterday the northeast had 
been clear and we could have taken a direct course to Dease 
Point and Cambridge Bay but today massed clouds blocked the 
east. Kingmeak had told us the ice was safe at the Hood Trad- 
ing Post, which would give us a good starting-point as soon as 
the weather cleared. We flew to the post, the ice looked good 
and we landed safely. Our wireless here gave us contact with 
Cambridge Bay and outside. 

We were received warmly by the post manager and our 
wireless operator entertained us with stories of our search that 
he had heard over the radio. He had even caught a church 
service from Salt Lake City during which prayers were offered 
for the "brave Arctic fliers". Could these be ourselves? 

So the planes had come down at Dease Point after all! We 
had studied the area twice but the party had by then left. Snow 
had probably covered the planes and the coast was in any case 
heavily masked by the islands of Labyrinth Bay. 

The mist cleared slightly in the evening but had closed in 
again next morning. Cambridge reported early, "Clear with 
mist over the Straits". We decided that if we had fair weather 
ahead, a bad start would not matter. Bill made an observation 
flight and reported not bad. Just as we were about to take off, 
another message came: "Mist moved in don't come". We still 
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took off, planning to go as far as possible, land if necessary and 
wait for better flying conditions. 

We cleared the mist, passed under a low cloud bank into 
bright sunshine. We flew inside Kent and crossed to its north- 
ern tip at Cape Alexander. From, our altitude, the Bathurst 
Mountains appeared to be insignificant but the ice was rough 
and there were few possible landings along the craggy coast. 
From Cape Alexander we were some twenty miles across Dease 
Straits from Cambridge Bay not far, but conditions were bad. 
We could see the top of Cape Colbourn rising above the cloud 
bank that hung low over the Straits but the land beyond it was 
lost in mist. 

We headed across, knowing that all was clear behind us if 
we failed to get through. The ice was in frightful condition. 
Floes from Queen Maud Gulf had been driven into the res- 
tricted passage and piled together in the wildest confusion, bad 
for dog travel and impossible for landings. 

As we approached Colbourn, we had to dive under the low 
clouds. We tried to follow the intricate shore, thirty feet above 
the ice, but it soon became too dangerous. 

We had to go back or down. 

We found some smooth ice between an island and shore, 
assumed it was strong enough, and landed safely. It proved to 
be new ice twelve inches thick. There were tracks of two 
komatiks near by, undoubtedly those of our lost party. Cam- 
bridge Bay was not far off so we kept engines turning while we 
waited for the mist to pass. 

It did so with startling suddenness. Ken was off at once and 
flew over us. This upset Bill who had been leading and he took 
off without checking his tank. Fifty feet up, the engine died. 
We were heading straight for a cliff. Bill had no choice but to 
hold his course and glide down. We came to rest only a few 
feet from the cliff. 

Up again, almost at once we saw the masts of the Bay Maud 
bright and gleaming with ice. With what relief the lost party 
must have viewed these masts, marking the end of their ordeal, 
the end of two months of frustration and hardships! 
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We landed alongside the ship. People were streaming from 
it and from the houses of traders and police. 

Our meeting with the Colonel and his party was very matter- 
of-fact. There was too much for us to ask and for them to tell 
in the first excitement. Their faces showed unmistakable signs 
of strain and privation, and they were suffering from nervous 
reaction* 

Particularly their thoughts ran on food. Meals were being 
served at scattered places the ship, the Hudson's Bay and the 
police. I was most anxious to set out on our return at once 
while the weather was still fair, and before the early darkness 
should fall. 

Some men appeared, while others vanished. Precious time 
was slipping away. At last all were rounded up and distributed 
among the three planes. We flew them without incident to the 
Hood post. 

Accommodation was limited in the little house, so Ken 
continued with his passengers to Burnside. As it was, we had 
two sittings for meals, and chairs and gear had to be piled on 
the stove and table to make room for sleepers. 

After the excitement had somewhat subsided, we heard the 
story of the Arctic flight. It was a simple tale of small accidents 
and moderate bad luck that had led to most unhappy ex- 
periences and might have ended disastrously. The delayed 
start from Baker caused them to miss the last of the good flying 
weather. Carburettor trouble on setting out cost them precious 
gasoline and time, so that instead of making Bathurst in one 
day, they only reached the Beverly gas cache. 

Next day a strong head wind cut down their speed and in- 
creased gas consumption. They followed the pre-arranged 
route, somewhat north of ours, beyond Pelly Lake. As the gale 
mounted, they thought to land but by then they were flying 
over the coastal plain which has few lakes. They did land on 
a small one but when they found that spray was freezing they 
took off again. None of the party had any Arctic experience or 
they would have known that there was no danger of lakes 
freezing for weeks to come. However, they did the wise thing 
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by following the first large river they reached to the Arctic 
(Ellice River). 

They flew westward along the coast till they saw a tent at a 
bay sheltered by an island. They landed and found a small 
party of Eskimos camped there waiting for ice to form, so that 
they could travel to a trading-post not far to the west. 

As most of their conversation was by signs, answers were 
sometimes ambiguous. For instance, it seemed that the trad- 
ing-post was on the mainland while, if their navigation was 
right, the nearest post should be on Victoria Island at Cam- 
bridge Bay. They were in no way concerned. They would let 
the storm blow over and continue to Bathurst Inlet, their next 
objective, where they had supplies and gasoline. 

After three stormy days, the sky cleared and the wind mod- 
erated. They prepared to continue their journey. When gaso- 
line was checked, to their consternation they found that only 
forty gallons remainednot enough to take them to Bathurst. 
They decided to put all the gas in one plane and fly to the post 
the Eskimo told of, with him as guide, and bring back gasoline. 
Unfortunately, the plane chosen for the flight was the one with 
the faulty carburettor and again this gave trouble. After wast- 
ing considerable fuel she returned and the gas was transferred 
to the other plane. Now it appeared that instead of some thirty 
gallons, only nine remained. One of the gauge readings had 
been faulty. The situation was now desperately serious. 

The plane set out for the post but when after twenty min- 
utes' flight the Eskimo pointed across the sea to distant land, 
the pilot wisely decided "No". He had enough gas to return 
but none for sea crossings and searching. 

They took stock of their situation. They had food for a 
month if carefully rationed. Their clothes were suitable for 
autumn but not winter. Small silk tents provided fair shelter 
but they were not equipped in any way for ground travel an 
aeroplane party seldom wasl An attempt to continue on foot 
would have ended in disaster. The Eskimos refused all requests 
to bring a message by boat, for soon winter would set ice on the 
sea and then they could travel with their dogs. 
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Every effort was made to add to their supplies by hunting 
and fishing. A sod hut was built and a stove devised that would 
burn a mixture of moss and heather, mixed with engine oil. 

Then followed weeks of waiting, anxious times relieved as 
much as possible by activities. Every cold spell which caused 
ice to form raised their hopes; every storm or thaw that set the 
sea free again dashed hopes and discouraged them. Autumn 
changed to winter, adding to their discomforts, and hunger 
sapped their strength. More Eskimos arrived from inland but 
they were poorly supplied with food and they too were con- 
cerned by the backward season. Life in the little hut dragged 
slowly as weeks went by and repeated disappointments depress- 
ed their spirits. 

At last, on October eighteenth, strong ice formed; the na- 
tives prepared their sleds and all was in readiness for departure. 
Then the gale that had wrecked Vance's plane at Baker, broke 
the ice up again. The Eskimos had to make a hunting trip 
inland for more food. 

The storm was followed by sharp frost and by the twenty- 
first, six weeks after their landing, the Eskimos decided to 
attempt the journey. Two komatiks were prepared, each to be 
handled by a man and his wife. The ice was in fair shape as 
far as Cape Alexander, the north tip of Kent Peninsula where 
they would leave the coast to cross the Straits to Victoria Is- 
land; but there another bitter disappointment awaited them 
the floes that jammed the Straits were in motion, they had not 
set. 

With the prospect of uncertain delay, the Eskimos had to 
return to Dease Point for more food over-ripe fish. The 
stomachs of some of the men refused to accept the raw, rotten 
herring and whitefish which the natives enjoyed. 

It was at this time we had passed Dease Point on our Ellice- 
Arctic flight. We had followed the inside of Kent Peninsula. 
Had we followed its north coast we might have found them at 
a time when their spirits were at their lowest. 

The cold that cleared the sky for us set the piled-up floes 
with new ice and on November second the party set out hoping 
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to make the crossing in one day, for any strong wind might 
break up the ice; this could not be done. The ice as we had 
seen it from the air was very bad for komatik travel; only an 
Eskimo could find a way and struggle through the obstacles. 
Half-way across the dogs played out and our men preferred 
to camp rather than make any more effort that day. One of the 
mechanics got a foot wet and neglected it later part of the 
foot had to be amputated. An Eskimo woman broke through 
new ice; she was rescued and immediately stripped and chang- 
ed to dry clothes. She knew the great danger of wet clothes in 
that climate; modesty was not considered. 

The journey was completed next day, Cambridge Bay was 
reached and kindly friends offered every help, even producing 
their Christmas supply of food and drink. 

I found the members of the party strained, more mentally 
than physically. But the Colonel, who was a big man, had lost 
fifty pounds. They had been on short rations but had never 
been faced by starvation. 

All were anxious to return home before winter closed in on 
the Arctic but the search pilots who knew flying conditions 
there and the state of their plane engines would not be hurried. 
It was proposed that we try to salvage the Dease Point planes 
but that we refused. Risks that might be cheerfully taken to 
save life were not justified for materials. With two thousand 
miles flight ahead of us, every precaution would have to be 
taken to preserve our travel-worn planes. (The following sum- 
mer these Dease Point planes were found in perfect condition 
after eleven months and were flown out.) 

There was also discussion as to what route we should follow. 
We might retrace our way across the Barrens to Baker and 
Churchill, thence by train. There was a shorter route to the 
woodlands at Great Slave Lake where we had a base. It was 
almost unanimously agreed from what we knew of flying con- 
ditions at this season that we should head for the latter. 

We had come through eighteen months of sub-Arctic flying 
without casualties. Our pilots had the experience, skill and 
appreciation of the task ahead and they made the final decision. 
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Meanwhile we could not handle the party without Andy's 
plane and its overhaul was not yet completed. 

We reached Burnside November mh. Flying conditions 
were good. Andy was now ready for a trial flight. He made it. 
He still had carburettor trouble but said he could manage. We 
taxied past the islands. At last the homeward journey stretched 
open before us, with delays, perhaps, while southern lakes 
were freezing, but free from Arctic mists and clouds and storms. 

Our troubles, however, were not over yet. Fog forced us 
down on Muskox Lake at the head of Back River where we 
spent a moderately comfortable night despite a temperature 
of twenty below zero, and our disappointment. 

We woke next morning to a blizzard that was to pin us down 
for another night. 

Next day the storm had blown itself out and cold, clear 
weather prevailed. We had heavy work clearing hard, wind- 
packed snow from the planes. 

At last, with heated oil, engines were turning. We had to 
free the skis by "twisting" the tails of the planes, working in 
the bitterly cold slip-stream. 

One by one they took off, Ken, Roy and Andy. But Bill could 
not get airborne. While the others circled, he made repeated 
runs but drifts checked him and perhaps the skis were not 
clear of snow. Finally, the indicator showed proper speed. Bill 
turned the nose up, she rose sluggishly but her tail caught a 
drift. She dropped heavily there was a crash forward. Inspect- 
ion showed that the main engine supports had given way. 

The others landed and we discussed the situation. The 
mechanics thought that repairs could be made. We decided 
that the other planes should take advantage of the weather to 
fly to our base at Fort Reliance at the east end of Great Slave 
Lake. Bill and two mechanics were to be left to work on his 
plane. One plane would return from Reliance with tools and 
spares or, if necessary, to fly Bill's party out. 

I flew with Roy. It seemed hard to leave Bill behind. He had 
borne the brunt of the search flights. 

We were off. This day, visibility was perfect but far to the 
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south the clouds of yesterday could be seen, gleaming in the 
sunlight. 

And now we witnessed a marvellous sight, the great seasonal 
migration of caribou. 

We had a view of this migration at its flood tide, perhaps 
never seen before as we saw it from our altitude with a fifty- 
mile horizon. The snow was marked by a lace-like pattern, 
black on white. These were bands of varying numbers in single 
file, hundreds of thousands one of the last great migrations 
of wild-life across a wilderness still comparatively free of their 
enemies. 

I had seen the migration on the ground, as on an island, 
swept by the tide of caribou. The aerial view revealed no limit 
to their numbers. Old Sousi, my guide, had summed up his life- 
long experiences as a caribou hunter: "Like ghosts, we do not 
know where they come from nor where they go. If we find them 
we feast; if not, many starve." 

We reached the outposts of the forests, larger clumps 
tucked in folds of the hills, then the strong woods. The 
spruce climbed the hillsides until the massed forest covered 
both valley and hill-top. The Barren Grounds lay behind 
us. 

Great Slave Lake came in sight with the blackness of open 
water. We landed on the rim where the water is shallow. 

For the first time for many months we made our camp 
among trees on the park-like bench while flames from a 
great fire licked up the frost and drove back the wilderness. 

We had a base in the vicinity of the Old Fort but did 
not know just where it was. I made a search with Roy, flying 
with skis over wind-swept water enclosed by rocky hills. Twi- 
light was closing in and shadows were deepening, making 
flying hazardous and search difficult. 

We gave up and returned to camp. Caribou steaks were 
frying and pots of tea on the boil. 

Our camp at the ruins of the Old Fort, built by Captain 
Back nearly one hundred years before, recalled the old days of 
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exploration. He, too, was searching for a lost Arctic Expedition, 
Captain Ross. From this fort he set out into the unknown. 
He had found the divide between the lakes of the Lockhart 
and a river flowing north to the Arctic, since named Back 
River. Muskox Lake where Bill was down is one of its sources. 
His search was unsuccessful and as it turned out, unnecessary. 
He returned to Fort Reliance where he spent the next winter. 
Only the stone fire-places remain. One could picture in imag- 
ination the gatherings about these hearths; that of 1833 with 
hopes and plans for the journey north and the following 
winter with discouragement, but with thoughts of the home- 
ward journey, much as ours. 

The sound of wind in the trees, the crackle of our fires and 
the sense of security united happily this first night in the 
woodlands. 

Our first concern next morning was to find our base with 
its supply of food and gasoline, and then to bring help to Bill. 
I set out with Ken. We searched the rocky west shore and 
almost at once saw buildings in a deep inlet. 

People appeared on the ice, signalling. Our experience in ice 
landings made us cautious. I dropped a note saying: "Run in a 
circle if the ice is safe." 

A small dog caught it and led them a lively chase while we 
circled above. The signal was given and we landed safely. 

Clay, who had been in charge of the tractors at Churchill, 
headed a small party at our base here and had put up sub- 
stantial log buildings, including a well-stocked warehouse. 
Not far away were the buildings of the police and a trader this 
was a metropolis! 

Our party was brought over and settled down to face the 
inevitable delay waiting for ice. We heard that radio broad- 
casts often referred to the lost party in the Arctic and to the 
rescue planes. They had little information to go on and used 
their imagination freely. Just now they had heard of our 
departure from Bathurst and, as we had no wireless here, they 
would have to resort to speculation. 
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Ice reports from the south in weather broadcasts were not 
promising. It had been a mild autumn. Only sheltered bays 
on Great Slave were frozen and not strong yet. 

Our chief concern was to bring help to Bill. We gathered 
what equipment we could and next morning I set out with 
Roy and his mechanic Paul. We landed at the Old Fort for 
some essentials, picked up a quarter of caribou, but in our 
haste forgot our tent. In any case we did not expect to need 
one. 

The sky was clear, with a frost haze, as we flew over Lock- 
hart River. It makes a drop of six hundred feet in its twenty- 
five-mile descent from the plateau. Some years before I had 
attempted unsuccessfully to ascend it by canoe. From our 
airway we could see its great falls and deep canyons in their 
picturesqueness, without danger to ourselves. 

We lost our clear sky when we reached the upper lakes; 
presently low cloud forced us down to a few hundred feet 
and flying conditions became grim. Land and lake were 
scarcely distinguishable under their white covering. We 
reached the migrating caribou again but had a very limited 
view. We caused them some confusion, flying low above them, 
but we could use the course of the migration as a guide to 
Aylmer Lake at the north end of which were the hills of the 
divide which we must cross to reach Bill. 

When we reached Aylmer Lake, mist was added to low 
clouds, making navigation very difficult. I recognized Square 
Island near its southern shore but beyond, we ran astray. We 
returned to Square Island and made a fresh start, this time 
on the correct course. Once again the divide was misted too 
heavily to fly over, even for the ten miles to Bill at Muskox 
Lake. We had to land. 

Presently, the mist partly cleared. Roy started his engine. 
The lake was rough with hard drifts which could not be seen 
under the cloud shadow. We gathered speed and had started 
to lift when we hit a steep drift at a bad angle. The starboard 
ski support collapsed and the plane dropped onto a wing. Roy 
cut the engine but it was too late. Ten feet of the wing had 
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crumpled. Nothing short of a new wing and a machine shop 
would put life into the plane again. Roy was distressed at the 
loss of his plane but there it was; one wing pointed skyward, 
and all we could do was wait for relief. 

The crash of an aeroplane, even when nobody is injured, 
leaves passengers with a sense of shock. It seems incredible 
that the powerful machine which a few moments ago could 
travel so swiftly through the air, is now helpless, due to the 
failure of one small part. 

Aeroplanes, especially the small ones of those days, could 
carry little emergency equipment, either for repair or for 
ground travel. 

We took stock of our situation. First I checked our posi- 
tion by a cairn I had established some years before. We were 
at the end of Five Finger Bay. This was one bright spot, for 
any plane flying to Bill would have to pass over us. For food, 
we had the caribou and the emergency rations which were 
supposed to be good for "some time". We had unlimited gaso- 
line, a Coleman stove and a plumber's lamp. We had seen 
no caribou since reaching Aylmer Lake. We could sleep in 
the plane though its steep inclination did not promise much 
comfort and our canvas walls would offer little protection 
from an outside temperature of twenty below. We had our 
eiderdowns but bitterly regretted the lack of our tenv.. 

Our immediate concern was to let Bill know what was 
causing the delay. When the day cleared in late afternoon, 
we decided to get in touch with him. We set out briskly; 
the hard snow made perfect walking conditions and action 
relieved us from worry. Our course was by a series of lakes 
joined by small streams. Night closed in, at first with a bright 
moon, then a fresh wind brought clouds. In the dimness, near 
small hills became confused with distant large ones. Outlets 
from lake expansions had to be searched for, for we had to 
keep to our guiding stream. After travelling eight miles we 
found ourselves in a lake with no outlet. We had held to 
the proper course and Muskox Lake could not be far away, 
but without the guidance of the river we could easily miss it. 
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We considered building a snow shelter and continuing with 
daylight but the rising wind was sending the snow drifting, 
covering our tracks. When we stood still, the cold bit savagely. 
As a final argument to convince ourselves we realized we 
could offer them nothing but the tale of our own misfortune 
and draw on their slim supply of food. Then, of course, to- 
morrow or the next day Andy or Ken would be along and it 
was best that we should be standing by our plane. 

The upshot was that we trudged back the eight miles to 
Five Finger Bay. As we approached our shadowy plane, point- 
ing a wing skyward, it was welcomed as home. We lit the 
stove, turned on the cabin light and cooked caribou steaks (my 
companions could not eat raw, frozen caribou which we had 
carried and which is delicious). Our rest was troubled on the 
cold, tilted floor, crowded for space, especially for the down- 
hill sleeper. 

The rising wind lifted the ground-drift and for two days 
flying was impossible. We could scarcely see the shore a hun- 
dred yards away. We occupied ourselves trying to make our 
home more comfortable. We built a canvas shelter on the 
windward side in which excess luggage was stored. Sleeping 
arrangements were poor, cramped and sliding and, without 
the stove, the plane became bitterly cold. We overcame that 
by arranging that two would sleep while the third stood watch 
for two hours at a spell. He would keep the stove going and 
see that the sleepers did not kick it over. 

We checked our food supply and it was not reassuring. 
As often seems to happen, the emergency ration-box had 
been robbed of what was important and might have added 
interest. There was some tea, a little bacon and crumbled 
remnants of a bag of pilot biscuits. When our caribou meat 
was finished, we should have to resort to the last resource of 
the Indians, rubaboo, a concoction of "what you have". Still, 
meals, such as they were, broke the monotony of waiting and 
listening. 

During the long evenings that followed we had to do what 
we could to keep up our spirits. I had two excellent com- 
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panions and during the days that followed they did not give 
way to depression. I had a copy o Omar Khayyam and we 
rationed reading it aloud while the light lasted. Its philosophy 
is enlivening but such passages as "a jug of wine and thou" 
only impresssed on us the lack of both. Then would come the 
time for sleeping (and sliding) and for the night watchman 
with his cares and his thoughts. 

November nineteenth came with cold and a clear sky. We 
fully expected a relief plane. A flare had been readied and we 
began "sentry go" during the possible flying hours. For a period 
of two hours the sentry strained his eyes and ears. Sometimes 
he thought he heard something and stopped to listen. It was 
only a crunch of the snow or the throb in his ear, the beating of 
his own heart. Days passed from brightness and gleaming white 
into shades of twilight, deepening into night. There was dis- 
appointment but we did not speak of thattomorrow perhaps 
Andy's crocksomething might have happened at the base. 

The most probable cause of the delay of the rescue-plane 
was engine trouble. Possibly they had decided to send out for 
help. That would take time. They knew where Bill was, but 
could not guess what had happened to us or where we might 
be. The North teaches patience, not perhaps in little things, 
but the patience of the Spirit that must meet the moods of 
Nature through the long seasons and in the surrounding vast 
wilderness. In our situation there was more need of curbing 
impatience than for endurance. We were certain that a plane 
would be sent, sooner or later, for Bill. The days were shorten- 
ing but we still had the sun for a long period. Increasing 
cold was checking the mist rising from the great lake to the 
south and ice should be setting on the southern lakes. 

Next came a northwester, driving the snow over the hills 
and whistling through our wires and struts. It started drifts 
about the plane that were later to bury her completely. This 
brought back memories of the previous winter, but I had 
fully expected to be at my own fireside before winter storms 
blew again. 

In the confinement of the cabin, new trouble developed. 
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The fumes of the gasoline stove affected our eyes, which be- 
came sore and sensitive to heat and light. We had to freshen 
the air from time to time by opening the door, and thereby 
losing what heat we had. This became one of the night-watch- 
man's duties, and an important one. Just when he began to 
relax in a fair degree of warmth, an increasing painfulness in 
his eyes warned him to open the door. Heat departed with the 
fumes and the little stove had to start all over again. 

Once some coals fell from my pipe on to the upholstery 
of the seat. I smelt smoke and found it burning. I threw it 
out the wind whipped it to a blaze and sent it driving across 
the snow. A plane is little more than fabric and gasoline 
tanks. 

Perhaps we should have had a no-smoking rule indoors, but 
smoking was one of our few relaxations, especially on night 
watch. Fortunately we were well supplied with tobacco. 

Days and nights passed. Frost formed on the steeply tilted 
floor. One of Paul's bright remarks to Roy, who was sleeping 
down hill, was that he had never slept with anyone who had 
so many elbows and knees. 

The storm was followed by clear, cold weather and we re- 
sumed our watch. When three fine days had passed, we began 
to be worried. It seemed incredible that no action was being 
taken at the base, only three flying hours away. There should 
have been ample time to send a plane to Fort Resolution, 
less than two hundred miles away, where there was a wireless 
station. They would assume that our emergency rations would 
support us during the delay and would stress caution as to 
the condition of their planes and flying weather. 

Our caribou meat did not last long. We boiled the bones 
several times. Then we were reduced to hard rations. Even 
our utensils were poverty-stricken two big cups and a small 
one, two large spoons and a small one, our pocket knives. 
Paul chose the small cup and spoon. He said it made his 
ration seem bigger. 

He particularly liked strong tea with milk and sugar. 
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Presently we boiled tea-leaves several times and there was 
neither sugar nor milk except an old condensed milk tin with 
a few hard lumps in it. Paul would rinse his tea in this. He 
said the whole outfit made him think of the story of the three 
bears. Sometimes there is only a small twist of the mind be- 
tween laughing and crying. 

Our talk covered a wide range of subjects. We tried to 
avoid silence, which led to too much thinking. Speculation 
about our chances of being rescued was soon worn out. We 
avoided it. Reminiscences and what stories we could remem- 
ber were better. Wine was a favourite subject. Women were 
not forgotten, as when one evening, after a long silence, Roy 
remarked, "When I get home, I expect that I'll meet my 
daughter (aged six weeks when he left) coming home from 
school." Paul could not match this story and anyway girls 
of six weeks did not interest him. 

Singing was good. It helped to pass the time and raised 
one's spirits. 

Always in the back of my mind was the thought of the 
worry our delay was causing our people outside, as well as 
our friends at Fort Reliance. As time passed, we discussed the 
possibility of walking out. The two hundred miles to Re- 
liance were not formidable but we were poorly equipped for 
such travel. We thought that a toboggan could be contrived 
from one of the skis, and that we could make a tent from a 
tarpaulin. To me it seemed absurd to even consider walking 
out, but my companions were eager to try it. The distance 
was nothing with the woodlands not one hundred miles away. 
Our food situation was becoming serious and there should 
be caribou in the woods. At least it would break the mono- 
tony of waiting. We could follow the track of a relief plane 
and always come back if the venture proved too difficult 
which I fully expected that it would with our poor equip- 
ment. 

We spent the twenty-third making preparations. A ski was 
taken off the plane and lightened as much as possible. A 
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tarpaulin was converted into a wedge tent by doubling it over 
and sewing the edges with snare wire. We had only two short 
sticks in the plane which could be used as spreaders for the 
tent. The front would have to be closed with snow blocks. We 
also made canvas shoes, sewn with snare wire. By evening all 
was ready. 

There was a raw east wind next morning, threatening snow 
and the frosty mist was almost fog. Nevertheless, we loaded 
and set out. 

The sleigh with its brass shoeing pulled like a stone boat. 
With two men hauling, we could make about two miles an 
hour; the third man spelled for half an hour. The coast was 
much broken by deep bays and our course led us across the 
mouths of these. Later, when the mist thickened we lost all 
sight of land at times and it was difficult to find our landmarks. 
Darkness came at three o'clock. We had advanced some 
twelve miles when we made camp, and had earned every one 
of them. The tent scarcely looked habitable. Its thin wedge, 
closed by snow blocks, offered no luxury, but any shelter 
from the raw wind was welcomed. Snow was falling from the 
black sky. The stove brought some warmth, at first; but, 
when the water boiled, its steam frosted the tent and when 
the temperature rose the frost melted and dripped. Supper 
over, we turned in all in one bed, packed tight. 

The venture had its interest. For one day at least, we had 
had new thoughts and fresh views but this was not enough. 
There had been too much effort on short rations. We had 
too far to go and I considered walking out a last resource 
and we were not down to that yet. The sleigh and the tent 
and the shoes were ingenious but they would never survive 
the trip. The boys had wanted to try and we had; but, in the 
raw dawn with falling snow, it was not difficult to persuade 
them that it was wiser to return to our wrecked aeroplane 
home. 

We started back. The new snow made traction as difficult 
as over sand. All had to haul and points crawled slowly past 
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us. Later, the weather cleared and we caught sight of the plane 
when still four miles away. It looked like home indeed com- 
pared to our tent. The frosty squeak of the sled rose to a 
shrill shriek as we covered the last miles. Supper and a pipe 
and relaxation, after two days hauling that contraption, put 
us in an excellent humour. The sensible thing was to accept 
short rations and wait for plane or dogs. 

November twenty-sixth, our eleventh day since the wreck, 
came clear and cold with a frost haze near the ground through 
which a red sun broke dimly. The mist cleared as the sun 
rose. We were having our after-breakfast smoke before starting 
sentry, when a faint hum became audible. We all heard it 
but no one said a word, each thinking it was his imagination, 
but a few more minutes and the hum became clear and steady. 
It was an aeroplane. 

We rushed out and there it was sailing up from the south, 
high in the air. We lit our flare and ran about. She approach- 
ed, seemed to be passing serenely on, then, suddenly wig- 
wagged and circled back. 

"Good old Andy's crockl" Paul cried. 
Andy was taking no chances. He circled low, studying the 
snow surface, picked out a place in lee of a high bank half 
a mile away and landed safely. 

When we met him he repeated a remark he had made on 
one of our landings at Bathurst "Horseshoes". 

He said he had sighted the plane miles away but as she 
had every appearance of a crash he had not even proposed 
to land till after he had picked up Bill's party. He did not 
expect to find anyone alive. When he saw us running about, 
his, "Poor devils!" changed to, "I'll be damned!" expressing 
sincere sympathy and real pleasure. 

There was no time for gossip for he proposed to pick up 
Bill's party, return for us and fly to Reliance the same day. 
His plans did not work out. He had engine-trouble (not 
cheerful news for us) and the day was lost making repairs. 
We heard the news of the base, the other side of the story. 
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They had not had a happy time. They had reasoned, much 
as we had, that with two planes down in the Barrens, one of 
theirs a crock (Andy's) and the other (Ken's) with engine- 
trouble, they should send out for assistance. The nearest wire- 
less station was at Fort Resolution, two hundred miles to the 
west. Andy volunteered to make this flight with skis over 
the open lake enclosed by rugged hills. 

It had not been an easy flight. At first, he followed the 
south shore, then mists forced him off the hills over the 
stormy lake, above the low clouds. His mechanic remarked 
with his dry humour, looking through holes at the stormy 
sea, "I don't like this Lindbergh stuff." Andy was forced far 
to the north of his course, but eventually found a settlement 
Yellowknife and landed. He fuelled there and set out for 
another difficult crossing of the lake, landing at Resolution 
on a sand-bar. His message to head office explained the delay 
lack of ice but gave no hint of our predicament. It was 
arranged, however, that two planes, based at Stony Rapids on 
Lake Athabaska, would be sent to Reliance as soon as possible. 

Once more they had been worried at Reliance. Andy's 
flight had taken three days instead of one. They had begun 
to fear that as soon as a plane disappeared, that was the end 
of it. Before Andy returned, the police offered to organize a 
dog-train search and two teams were sent out on the four- 
hundred-mile return trip. They were to find the plane but 
only after we had already left. Andy had had to take up the 
relief job. Fortunately his damaged engine was performing 
well. 

He had brought abundant supplies and we feasted that 
night. The rubaboo was so rich that it was burnt, to Paul's 
disgust. 

With first daylight Andy was off for Muskox Lake. We 
heard the drone of his engine die away, then grow loud again 
"Followed our tracks to Blind Alley Lake," said Paul. Again 
she headed away, the engine beat died, the day dragged 
slowly by, night closed in. Now what? We tried to think of 
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some reason for the delay. The appearance of a lean white 
wolf did not inspire cheerfulness. We were in the mood to 
expect some new disaster. To reduce pessimism to absurdity, 
I suggested that Andy would return next day with Bill's 
party and pick us up and set out for Reliance. Meanwhile, 
Ken would have been dispatched to see what was the trouble. 
The two planes would meet in a head-on collision and, crash- 
ing to earth, would fall on the dogs. With nothing worse to 
think about, we became quite cheerful. 

Andy arrived early next morning with Bill's party. We 
piled in with our gear. The plane was not overloaded but so 
crowded that Alf, the last man in, could not shut the door. 
He tied his bootlace to it. I asked if it was safe. "Oh yes," 
he said, "if Andy doesn't bank." I pictured a sudden man- 
oeuvre out of a cloud bank with oil cans, wrenches and people 
spilling out behind. 

All aboard, we started, slowly gathered speed, bumped over 
the drifts. Then land fell away we were off. 

I looked down at our plane, half buried in the snow, and 
across to where her consort lay wrecked and at the hills them- 
selves. The rising sun shone brightly on them, softening their 
outlines, distance dwarfed them. It seemed incredible that 
these little hills could have caused us so much trouble and 
defeated such powerful machines. But it was due to the 
clouds that gathered about them rather than to the hills 
themselves. Now we were free of them, speeding southward, 
away from the Barren Grounds and the Arctic winter; but 
the hills had our two planes. 

At our Fort Reliance base, roles were reversed as the "lost 
party" welcomed us. We heard Bill's story. They had made 
temporary repairs with their limited materials: a wrench, 
the handle of a fry-pan, odds and ends. Like ourselves they 
could not understand the delay; supplies ran short and their 
best hunting produced a fox and a hare. Bill thought he could 
fly his plane out and persuaded Andy to wait while she was 
tested. 
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Bill and his mechanics were not willing to accept defeat. 
At last flight was attempted; the old "City of New York" 
lifted wearily. After a gallant struggle, she dropped heavily 
to her final landing. An aeroplane, like a ship, sometimes be- 
comes a character and she was one. Her almost completed 
flight round the world had tested her severely. During the last 
months she had made Arctic flying history. Now when sum- 
mer came and ice melted on the little Muskox Lake, she 
would settle peacefully to her grave at the bottom of the 
lake. 

We heard over our radio of the concern which our silence 
was causing, not only to our friends but to a wide public 
reached by the press, even in New York and London. It was 
now eighteen days since we had reported our departure from 
Burnside on November twelfth. Then there had been a gap 
of ten days with no word until Andy had reached Fort Re- 
solution. His message had offered little comfort: "Two planes 
lost in the Barren Grounds, the Colonel now at Reliance, re- 
quire help for search of missing planes and to bring the 
party out." Then another week had passed with no news. We 
heard later of the problems of the press, trying to keep the 
story alive, interviewing people who knew no more than 
themselves. 

We had passed through a low ebb in our fortunes. Now 
they started to rise. Ice set firmly for us and the skies cleared 
Ken and Andy had their planes in service. Two others were 
due from Stony Rapids. The party had to be divided but this 
could not be avoided with the urgency of our situation and 
it was decided that, weather permitting, the advance guard 
would leave on the morning of November thirtieth. 




Journey's end 

There was usually subdued excitement at our gatherings in 
the grey light of the frosty winter dawns, waiting for the sky 
to declare itself while the planes were being prepared. There 
would be the splutter of starting engines; then the even pun- 
as they settled down. 

Such was the morning of November thirtieth. There was 
promise of a clear sky. Andy and Ken had their planes ready. 
We did not like dividing the group but it was to be for only 
a day or two. The advance party climbed aboard. Engines 
roared as we taxied out into the bay and swept up into the 
sky. The ground mist was thin. We climbed above it into the 
clear with the brightness of the rising sun in the southeast. 
I was flying with Andy and found him tense, fidgeting with 
his controls and searching the country on either side ner- 
vously. We took a course southward across a wilderness white 
with snow and dotted with small, frozen lakes. This country 
is crossed by two rivers which I had travelled, Snowdrift and 
Taltson, and these gave us some guidance. 

I had planned a southerly course which would bring us by 
some large lakes to Lake Athabaska. Andy seemed drawn to 
the west. The conflict of ideas led us astray till Slave River, 
fifty miles west of our course came into view. Two pilots, at 
sea or in the air, lead to poor navigation. We turned on the 
proper course and held to it until the black line of open 
water on Lake Athabaska came into sight, then headed easterly 
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to Stony Rapids. Ice had formed in the narrow east end of the 
lake and, better still, when we reached our base we could 
see, marked in great letters in the snow: "LAND HERE". 

Once there we cleared up by radio the uncertainties caused 
by our eighteen days' silence. We were advised that repre- 
sentatives of the press who were covering the story had gone 
to Churchill to meet us! Andy continued to Winnipeg with 
the mechanic whose frozen foot required immediate surgical 
attention. In all our flying adventures and disasters, he was 
our only casualty. 

Sutton and Dewar arrived on December third, driving 
with a blizzard. They had had trouble finding the base at 
Reliance and Sutton's plane had partly broken through the 
ice in landing. 

Once again we gathered in the frosty dawn, packed up and 
ready to start. The sky was clear and the air was cold, perfect 
flying weather but the cold had turned mist rising from a 
near-by rapid into a cloud that was blowing over our landing- 
field and obscuring the enclosing, rocky hills. We stood by all 
morning. Then a puff of wind from a new quarter cleared the 
mist. 

We were off at once but in such straggling order that each 
plane travelled alone. Our route followed a well-travelled 
airway with which our pilots were familiar so that we flew in 
the happy state of having no clouds and no navigation worries. 
We passed Reindeer Lake and crossed Churchill River at Island 
Falls where we saw our first large-scale operation, the power 
plant. 

We made a landing to fuel at the air base of Cranberry 
Portage. There we met representatives of the press. They had 
had a trying stay at Churchill and had made a dash back to 
The Pas and to Cranberry when our message from Stony 
Rapids had been received. I appreciated their complaints 
about the scanty information conveyed in our wireless mes- 
sages from which they had to keep the story alive. 

We countered by saying that from what we had heard over 
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the radio we could scarcely recognize ourselves in what we 
were supposed to have done. We ended in a friendly fashion 
with a toast of "happy ending". 

Sutton and Dewar had not arrived when we set out again. 

The last part of the flight to The Pas we made in the dark 
but Ken, with whom I was flying, knew this part of the country 
like his pipe. Presently, far in the distance, the orderly lights 
of The Pas appeared, marking it into squares, ending in scat- 
tered lights reaching out to the wilderness of lake, woods and 
swamp. We landed a mile out. Word had been sent from 
Cranberry and taxis were waiting for us which whirled us 
so suddenly into the lights and crowd of an hotel lobby that 
we felt bewildered. 

After months of travel and temporary camping-places in 
the wilderness, we found ourselves in a community with an 
established orderly life where we and our affairs were mere 
incidents, though at the moment regarded with curiosity. 
Greetings from strangers, questions and "hospitality'* were 
showered on us. 

It is remarkable how quickly ideas change in a new en- 
vironment. We had become accustomed to seeing one another 
in our caribou clothing and had accepted our nomadic life 
as normal. Now, in a moment, in contrast to those about us, 
we found each other strange and uncouth, and the details of 
the life which we had been leading, which had appeared so 
important, were rendered trivial by the larger life about us. 
It was the difficult, age-old adjustment of the ego: the soldier 
back from the wars, the pioneer lost in the life of the city, 
the explorer back among people whose life and interests are 
in their own surroundings. 

Late that night, I retired with a bundle of old newspapers 
and read with astonishment of our wanderings and adventures. 

Next morning, while we were preparing to start, the other 
planes passed over. This time we brought up the rear with 
each plane flying on its own. 

We flew over the wilderness of confused channels of the 
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delta of Saskatchewan River and across the south end of 
Lake Manitoba. Beyond, stretched the fertile plains of Red 
River valley, on and on, past our horizon. There were roads 
with automobiles scurrying along them. Houses were scat- 
tered on farms and gathered, here and there, into villages. 
Railway trains trailed their long plumes of smoke. It all 
seemed unreal a creation of toys so different was it from the 
vast plain we had left behind us, stretching through the wood- 
lands, across the Barren Grounds to the Arctic Sea, silent and 
lifeless. 

Settlements grew larger, traffic on roads and railways heavier 
until, at last, a jagged outline on our horizon resolved itself 
into the skyline of a city. Soon Winnipeg was below us as 
we glided to our last landing. 

The experiences and adventures that had enlivened our 
months in the Far North were behind us. Now, each of us 
had his own life to go forward to. 

Eighteen months had passed since I sailed from Halifax on 
the Morso and thirty years have gone by since my return. Our 
venture into the North has taken its place with other northern 
adventures; its successes and failures have been weighed and 
the results have been entered with other Arctic records. I 
have touched very lightly on the practical work of the expedi- 
tion, the search for minerals. All that is described in reports 
to the Company. Rather I have dwelt on the sub-Arctic flying 
in which our pilots were pioneers. I have tried to evoke the 
Barren Grounds and the northern seas in summer and winter 
with a few of its kindly, cheerful inhabitants, the Eskimos. 

When I look back, the pictures that come to my mind are 
small incidents: the Morso riding the long swell off The 
Labrador in the strange light of the "white night" with phan- 
tom-like icebergs about; our little buildings sending out the 
welcoming gleam of home in the twilight season; Eskimo 
companions on the trail and in strange groups on igloo sleep- 
ing-benches; the cheerful faces and ready laughter; little 
Kaliktee bundled in her rabbit-skin suit, stumbling along the 
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big drift; the fierce northwester with its snow scud, one of the 
greatest dangers of the Far North; the long procession of stars 
across the black sky with the Aurora dancing among them; 
the slow coining of summer, the burst of bird song and the 
sweep of green across the plains, starred by innumerable tiny 
blossoms; the dramatic departure of the ice, sailing out to sea; 
then the wild ending of it all when we became companions of 
the clouds and sojourners in strange places. Memory picks out 
and preserves most happily, impressions of odd moments and 
strange happenings along the way. 

Perhaps I have stressed unduly the misfortunes that befell 
us in our flying; but it must be remembered that almost every 
one of our flights pioneered unknown airways introducing 
the aeroplane into the North. Our pilots had to learn the 
technique of Arctic flying by the dangerous process of trial 
and error, with planes which were not designed for such rug- 
ged service. They brought to their task a gallant spirit. Five 
planes were wrecked, no lives were lost but, of the pilots 
engaged on this expedition, a heavy toll was taken during the 
next year, usually on much simpler flights. 

Vance crashed into Great Bear Lake in a misty landing; 
Andy was found in the wreckage of his plane among the rocky 
hills north of Great Slave Lake; Sutton caught a wing when 
flying too low over a lake. Broatch, lighthearted, sometimes 
irresponsible but an outstanding pilot, was caught in a tail- 
spin too close to the ground when testing a plane; and Bill, 
my companion in so many camps and flights, always unselfish 
and game, tried to fight his way through an Arctic storm once 
too often. The airways of the North which these men pioneer- 
ed, have since become travelled highways and the aeroplane 
has long become familiar with the igloo. But it was Bill who 
first brought them together on the storm-swept ice of Hudson 
Bay. 



